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SOCIAL PRESSURE.! 


“Tae condition of England,” wrote Mr. 
Carlyle in 1843, in the introduction to 
“Past and Present,” “on which many 
pamphlets are now in the course of 
publication, and many thoughts unpub- 
lished are going on in every reflective 
head, is justly regarded as one of the 
most ominous, and withal one of the 
strangest, ever seen in this world.” It 
was almost an exaggeration to speak of 
“many pamphlets ” in 1843. A slender 
rill of pamphlets would have been nearer 
the truth. But, like the brook of the 
son of Sirach, the rill has become a 
river, and the river a sea, in the last 
thirty years. The pamphlets have multi- 
plied by hundreds, and have ranged from 
literary work of high value (such as Mr. 
Carlyle’s own ‘‘ Latter-Day Pamphlets ” 
of 1850-51, and Mr. Ruskin’s “ Fors 
Clavigera”’) down to the lowest depths 
of twaddle. Influential societies have 
been founded for the express purpose 
of dealing with the question, both theo- 
retically and practically, in all its bear- 
ings. There are already some twenty 
thick volumes of reports of the Social 
Science Association, containing for the 
most pat «ble and careful papers by 
experts, on every plausible theory and 
practical effort connected with the sub- 
ject ; and no private library could find 
room for the blue-books. There is 
scarcely a statesman or public man of 
any eminence who has not contributed 


dis share to this mighty volume of ephe- 
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meral literature. But these innumer™ 
able pamphlets, reports, blue-books, 
have only formed as it were the ad- 
vanced line, and done the skirmishing. 
Behind them march a host of solid 
books, of which one could name at 
least some thirty or forty which must 
be carefully read even now by any 
serious student of the “ Condition-of- 
England ” question. 

Again, these are not the works of 
specialists. The most distinguished 
poets, historians, novelists, philosophers, 
divines, have stepped aside from their 
ordinary work to add their separate con- 
tributions. The difficulty would be 
rather to name the exceptions to, than 
the examples of, this rule. Let the 
reader run over in his mind the best 
known authors of his time, those who 
have left the deepest mark on his 
own mind and character, and he will 
find that this is no over-statement. 

But while men like Maurice and Mill, 
Kingsley, Ruskin, Huxley, Freeman, 
Cairnes, George Eliot, Froude, Matthew 
Arnold, and others, have as it were 
turned aside from their regular work to 
speak their word upon some special 
side of the subject which moved them 
strongly for the moment, there are 
others whom it has entirely possessed, 
and whose whole work it has moulded 
and coloured. Whatever time they are 
dealing with, whatever matter they are 
discussing, its bearing upon the condi- 
tion of their own country in their own 
time is constantly uppermost in their 
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minds. To take Carlyle as the most 
notable example, one finds that whether 
it be Abbot Sampson, or Cromwell, or 
Frederick, or Mirabeau, or Herr Teufels- 
drickh, their words and acts are brought 
into direct relations with that “ most 
ominous and withal strangest condi- 
tion of things ever seen in this world,” 
which is lying round him and exercising 
his soul in the London and England of 
the nineteenth century. This is heavy 
on him night and day ; he cannot away 
with it for more than a page or two 
at a time. And no doubt when we 
come to analyse the extraordinary in- 
fluence which Carlyle has exercised over 
this generation, it will be found to spring 
to a great extent from this intensity of 
interest in his own time which runs 
through all he has written. After all, 
our own time and our own problems 
are what move us most deeply ; and a 
prophet who has any message to de- 
liver about them, though he may gain 
little honour, will be sure of an eager 
hearing, from the worthiest of his 
countrymen. 

In this smaller phalanx of writers, 
every one would name Sir Arthur Helps 
as one of the foremost men. He may, 
indeed, challenge Carlyle as to priority, 
for his “Claims of Labour” (unless 
our memory is at fault) was published 
shortly before “ Past and Present.” In 
any case, from that time he has worked 
with rare industry, ability, and persist- 
ence, in thesame field. His persistence, 
indeed, has more than once drawn the 
fire of unfriendly criticism on his books. 
We have had these “ friends in council,” 
it has been said, ad nauseam ; they have 
discussed these same topics over and 
over again, only clothing them, for de- 
cency’s sake, in slightly new forms. 
When will they take their farewell 
benefit? “Never,” we hope Sir A. 
Helps would reply, “‘as long as these 
great social problems remain unsolved 
—until the conditions of life of all 
English citizens have been made as 
satisfactory as they can be made on 
this confused planet. That is my work 
as I see it; and this is the form which, 
after much thought, I have found the 





best for my purpose. It isn’t one you 
like ? you are wearied with it? Well, 
but my object is not to please or amuse 
you, but to drive certain truths into the 
public mind, and to effect thereby cer- 
tain definite reforms. This can’t be 
done without iteration, and therefore 
iteration to the precisely needful extent 
you must and will get from me.” This, 
we should judge (from some acquaint- 
ance with his works, since we read the 
“Claims of Labour” thirty years ago, 
and hailed it as a sort of ‘new depar- 
ture” in literature), is something like 
the reply Sir A. Helps would give, if he 
felt bound to give any ; and it seems 
to us quite a valid one. He, like his 
hero, Realmah, is “one of those men 
who have their way in the world be- 
cause they never become tired of their 
projects.” And that he has to a great 
extent had his way it is impossible to 
ceny, for he has been, if not the first, 
at any rate one of the earliest advocates 
of every considerable social reform for a 
full generation. 

This last book of his—“ Social Pres- 
sure ”—is built on the same lines, if we 
may use the expression, as several of 
his former books. The “ friends in 
council” are staying for the Easter 
holidays at the house of one of their 
number on the banks of the Thames. 
Each of them contributes one or more 
short essays on some pressing social 
question. Each essay in its turn is then 
criticized by the rest, and defended by 
its author. The subjects are selected 
with his usual skill, the more serious 
being interspersed with lighter ones— 
such as those on “The Art of Leaving 
Off,” and “Whether the Folly of the 
World is or is not a Constant Quality,” 
and “ Looking Back on Life ;” and all 
are treated in the masterful method 
which long practice has muscularized 
in Sir A. Helps, and which enables 
him to wrap up his shot in just suffi- 
cent humour, and sparkling dialogue, 
and shrewd proverbial philosophy, to 
carry it well home. 

Another old characteristic of the author 
(one hesitates whether to call it excel- 
lence or defect) comes out as strongly as 
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ever in this new book. This is, the habit 
of just touching burning questions in 
two or three thrusts and parries in the 
dialogue, and then passing on, leaving 
the reader in doubt as to what the 
actual man, Sir A. Helps, who stands 
behind Sir J. Ellesmere, Milverton, and 
the rest, means to say to him about it. 
Now, as Sir A, Helps’s opinion deli- 
berately formed must count for a good 
deal with most of his regular audience, 
this habit is not a little tantalising. 
The questions touched are almost al- 
ways those of most immediate interest 
to social reformers. Probably, most of 
these have not definitely made up their 
minds, but incline to one side or other 
in the controversy. They know, too, 
how many difficulties surround every 
such question in our minute and com- 
plicated civilisation, and would gladly 
sit to hear these discussed in all their 
bearings by competent persons. To 
such readers it is almost exasperating to 
find Mr. Milverton’s home thrust in 
tierce dexterously caught on the point 
of Sir J. Ellesmere’s or Mauleverer’s keen 
rapier, and passing harmlessly by side 
or shoulder. On the other hand, it 
may be said with some truth that the 
bulk of readers far prefer this kind of 
sparring on such subjects; that they 
desire to know what sides of the 
general question are up, and what can 
be said shortly for and against the 
popular view, but without the exertion 
of studying the arguments in earnest, 
or of making up their minds definitely. 
Whether it is worth while to give them 
what they ask for may be doubtful. On 
the whole it probably is; as social re- 
forms—when fairly matured by those 
who have with much labour and sorrow 
to hammer them through the dense 
media of public opinion, vested in- 
terests, and parliamentary forms—run 
more easily when people have been long 
familiar with their outlines, and re- 
member to have met them in respect- 
able company. And if this be so, 
there are no books more useful than Sir 
A. Helps’s, and for the moment none so 
useful as “Social Pressure.” In recom- 
mending the adoption of the title to 
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Mr. Milverton’s secretary, who is the 
chronicler of the “ friends in council,” 
Ellesmere anticipates criticism by urg- 
ing that “it is vague; sounds im- 
portant ; does not tell too much; and 
at any rate keeps clear of politics, You 
need not say from whom the pressure 
comes ; each reader will suppose that it 
comes from himself.” In short, Sir A. 
Helps lets the cream rise on a number 
of social questions, and then skims it 
for the benefit of the general public ; 
and in so doing, we believe, helps the 
good work forward in a very practical 
manner. 

But it must not be supposed that one 
leaves the book without several very dis- 
tinct ideas as to what the author himself 
really believes, and is bent on effecting. 
With ordinary care any reader may 
select these for himself; and in,“ Social 
Pressure,” at least two reforms come 
out very clearly as necessary in the 
matured judgment of Sir A. Helps, and 
are left quite untouched by the criticism 
which plays round them in the dia- 
logues. The first of these relates to the 
highest branehes of government. As 
civilisation advances, the argument 
runs, and the individual consequently 
becomes less powerful, there is the 
more need of perfecting the central re- 
gulating power. The citizen requires 
more and more that the state should 
fight his battle against a thousand 
opposing interests, with more vigour 
and more precision {than when he is 
himself a powerful unit in a small com- 
munity. ‘ Make men free and all will 
go well,” has been our English belief ; 
but looking at what freedom should 
mean for England now, good government 
has become an indispensable prelimi- 
nary, and good government up to this 
time we undoubtedly have not got in 
the departments most important to the 
individual. Government, indeed, has 
been getting more and more difficult ; 
and, as it has to deal with a more and 
more complicated state of society, this 
difficulty will increase. Amongst the 
causes of our helplessness to deal with 
this state of things, there are two which 
may, Sir A. Helps thinks, be 9 
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removed, without any serious displace- 
ment of our present administrative and 
governing machinery. These are, the 
limitation of choice for high adminis- 
trative office, which our rule as to politi- 
cal appointments has fastened on us, 
and, closely connected with this, the 
want of permanence in our administra- 
tion. He takes the offices of Post- 
master-General, and of the First Com- 
missioner of Works, as examples of the 
mischief which our method and rule of 
selection causes in two departments of 
the highest administrative importance, 
but unconnected with party politics ; 
and, we think, proves more than he 
himself claims in favour of his argu- 
ment for permanence in such offices. 
For, if we understand him rightly, 
he would still treat these two to some 
extent as political offices, whereas it 
seems to us that the sooner they are 
taken clean out of that category the 
better, and that this would be done 
very summarily if the nation thoroughly 
and heartily desired good administration. 
No doubt if it were done cabinets 
would be smaller, but this would be 
rather an advantage than otherwise, and 
such offices as these seem to us precisely 
the ones which should be filled by 
“ official members of Parliament,” who 
should be able to speak upon, and ex- 
plain and defend, the policy and manage- 
ment of their department in either 
House, but without a vote. Sir A. 
Helps argues strongly for such official 
members, and in doing so incidentally 
refers to the fact that, in the United 
States, ministers are not dependent on 
Parliamentary position ; and urges that 
we may adopt their rule without any of 
the evil consequences which follow in 
America from the complete absence there 
of any cabinet in our sense of the word, 
and of ministerial responsibility. Again, 
as another possible and obvious reform 
in the same direction, he pleads for the 
establishment of permanent Parlia- 
mentary committees, which shall deal 
with all bills and matters connected with 
their special subjects, and be assisted by 
members of the corresponding branches 
of the Civil Service, sitting with them as 


“assessors.” There is no question that 
such an arrangement would have saved 
us from many of the blunders in legisla- 
tion which have been committed in the 
last twenty years. And while the Legisla- 
ture would benefit, the reform would also 
react powerfully on the Civil Service, 
and would multiply in it those most valu- 
able of public servants, the “ in-doors 
statesmen,” as Sir Henry Taylor has 
well called them. Here again Sir A, 
Helps has modestly stopped short in 
his advocacy. He would only have 
such permanent committees formed “ for 
carrying into effect those measures of 
social reform which are much needed, 
and which have attracted a sufficient 
share of public‘attention (for that is 
requisite) to be likely to meet with 
general acceptance.” It may be good 
policy to limit the suggestion in this 
way for the present, but one cannot 
stop short of the conclusion that such 
committees, sitting permanently, under 
the minister or Under-Secretary of State 
for the time being of the department, 
would be useful even in the case of 
Foreign Affairs, and the Army and 
Navy. 

The most valuable suggestion, how- 
ever, in the book, and the one best 
argued and worked out, relates to a 
humbler, though scarcely less important, 
sphere of administration. The problem 
put is, how to encounter and master 
the various evils of an unsanitary 
nature which beset us—a truly formid- 
able one when we remember that every 
third death in the kingdom, according 
to Dr. Simon’s last report, is owing to 
preventible causes. Sir A. Helps would 
meet it in the first place by making all 
inspectors and other officers employed 
on sanitary work independent of the 
local authorities, so far as respects their 
salaries. He would create a separate 
service for them, in which there should 
be opportunities for promotion, accord- 
ing to merit, for all, the most distin- 
guished local inspectors being promoted 
to inspectorships on the Central Board 
as vacancies occurred. The health of 
the nation, he argues, is a sufficiently 
large and important subject to require a 
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separate branch of administration, with 
a minister (permanent, let us hope) at 
the head of it, and ought not to be 
thrown as an extra weight on the 
shoulders of the President of the Poor 
Law or Local Government Board. All 
who are acquainted with the working 
of the present system—when, as gene- 
rally happens, the health officer is the 
union doctor, dependent for his salary 
on the guardians, or the vestrymen— 
will cordially agree with him. In most 
towns, notably in the east end of London, 
a large proportion of the worst house- 
property belongs to these persons and 
their friends ; and there are few sanitary 
officers with the courage and position of 
Dr. Liddle, of Whitechapel, able to act 
resolutely for the abatement of every 
nuisance, and the destruction of every 
dwelling unfit for human habitation, 
without regard to “social pressure” of 
any kind. Even such men as Dr. 
Liddle, indeed, fight with one arm tied. 

In these, the main objects of his book, 
we believe that almost all social re- 
formers will be in accord with Sir A. 
Helps ; and will thank him heartily for 
having thrown the best thought of the 
day into a form likely to make it more 
widely known and accepted, as well as 
for points of new suggestion. There is, 
however, one position in the book which 
we think entirely untenable, and against 
which we are bound strongly to protest. 
Perhaps we are mistaken in attributing 
the opinion to Sir A. Helps himself, and 
we should be glad to believe that this 
is so; but it is advanced so confidently 
by Milverton, and so faintly resisted by 
the other friends, that we can scarcely 
doubt that it expresses the author’s own 
views. 

The subject under discussion is, 
“dangers in the future for England.” 
Milverton, who is a stanch believer in 
the middle class, doubts whether within 
a generation we shall not see “ brains 
and manual labour combine against the 
capitalist and owner of land,” and thinks 
that our great danger is likely to arise 
from ‘a gradual detraction from the 
power and influence of the middl 
classes.” The danger may be admitted 
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to be real, but when Milverton goes 
on to say, “my only objection to the 
co-operative movement is that by co- 
operation you tend to produce a great 
capitalist in contradistinction to a num- 
ber of small capitalists,” we are quite at 
fav’’ For the whole tendency of co- 
operation hitherto has been in precisely 
the contrary direction. Take it in its 
lowest form, in such establishments as 
the Civil Service Supply Association, 
and Messrs, Crossley’s factory. In the 
former, the original intention was that 
no capital should be accumulated. The 
intention has not, it is true, been ad- 
hered to in several instances, but in 
these the accumulated fund belongs in 
any case to the whole body of share- 
holders or ticket-holders, and not to one 
large capitalist. Seven years ago Messrs. 
Crossley’s immense factories and busi- 
ness belonged to three, or, possibly, to 
four persons. The thin end of the co- 
operative wedge is introduced, and the 
same property now belongs to many 
hundreds, mostly working people, hold- 
ing not less than 107. shares. To goa 
step higher; at Messrs. Briggs’s (before 
the late strike in the south-west York- 
shire coa! district) there were 600 
working shareholders, many of whom 
had already bought their own houses out 
of their shares of profits. Besides these, 
since the adoption of the new system 
in 1865, upwards of 30,000/. had been 
divided amongst the workpeople, share- 
holders and non-shareholders, as bonus, 
thereby, at least, making all for the 
time small capitalists. In 1865 Messrs. 
Briggs’s firm consisted of five persons. 
It is the same in the case of many 
other factories and works in the 
north of England, some of which, such 
as the Sun Mill at Oldham, and the 
corn-mills at Rochdale and elsewhere, 
belong exclusively to small capitalists, 
being registered under the Industrial 
Societies Acts, which limit individual 
holdings to 200/. In the ordinary co- 
operative stores the facts are evenstronger 
against Sir A. Helps’stheory. In Roch- 
dale, Halifax, Heckmondwike, Oldham, 
indeed in almost every large town, 
there is a large freehold building, 
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combining the stores, reading-rooms, 
hall, and other offices under one roof, 
in which every shareholder in the local 
society is interested as partowner. We 
have no space to follow up the subject 
in detail, but must assert very confi- 
dently, that while the danger of a com- 
bination of brains and manual labour 
against capitalists and landowners is 
by no means past, the great counter- 
acting influence is the co-operative 
movement. 


We have left ourselves little space to 
dwell on the characteristic qualities of 
workmanship, which give a peculiar 
flavour to this, as to the former works 
of Sir A. Helps, but none of them are 
wanting. One of these, which Sir A. 
Helps has a happy knack of using, 
grows out of his acknowledged liking 
for “the odds and ends of things,” and 
takes shape in terse unexpected sen- 
tences, ¢.g., “‘ riches bring suspiciousness 
as surely as over eating brings gout ;” 
“rich men are always defended by men 
of business, the kind of men who 
object to all schemes” (p. 214); “no 
man is securely loved except by those 
who know his foibles” (p. 221); “ the 
statesman is worse off than the circus 
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rider ; he must leap through his hoop 
whenever it is offered to him ” (p. 260) ; 
“the tendency of modern social life is 
to knock the brains out of society” 
(p. 243): “the philosophers of each 
age are equally foolish; the common 
people gradually increase in wisdom” 
(p. 70) ; “the capacity for social enjoy- 
ment with most persons goes on steadily 
increasing with age” (p. 366) ; “we all 
begin by being pedants, pedantry being 
a peculiar attribute of the young” (p. 
376). This proverbial knack (if one 
may call it so) gives piquancy to the 
text, and leaves points in the reader's 
mind which he comes back to debate 
with himself after he has finished the 
book. Akin to it is the habit of sug- 
gesting curious new speculations on 
well-worn subjects; such as whether 
men ever dream about public affairs, 
which both Cranmer and Milverton, by 
the way, decide somewhat hastily in the 
negative. But a criticism of Sir A. 
Helps’s literary method is beyond our 
scope here. We cannot, however, part 
from the subject without expressing 
our own pleasure in finding, in this his 
last work, that his stroke has lost none 
of its best qualities, but remains as 
strong and keen as ever. 


T. H. 
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CASTLE DALY: 


THE STORY OF AN IRISH HOME THIRTY YEARS AGO. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Brive THorNLeY did not feel called on 
to make any effort to assume cheerful- 
ness. Her morning face, when she 
looked into the inner room where Lesbia 
slept, showed such traces of her sleep- 
less night, and was so lined with grave 
concern, that the sensitive conscience of 
that timid little personage awoke to a 
flutter of misgivings. Had she of late 
been treating this best of sisters wita 
tke openness that was justly her due? 
Could any circumstance have come to 
Bride’s knowledge that rendered her 
suspicious of reserves on her part ? 

Yet should Bride be going to insist 
on complete confidence between them, 
where should she begin her confessions ? 
Which end of the tangle of conflicting 
wishes and feelings, which she blamed 
herself for concealing, should she un- 
ravel first before her sister’s clear-judg- 
ing eyes? When Bride came near to 
bestow her morning kiss, Lesbia let fall 
the weight of hair she had just gathered 
into her hands, and threw both arms 
round her sister’s neck, looking at her 
with the humble, deprecating entreaty 
in her eyes, that had at times won con- 
cessions even from experienced Mrs. 
Joseph Maynard. 

“ Bride, you are angry with some one, 
but it is never me,” she exclaimed. 
“You are not thinking of going away, 
and leaving me in anger, for any little 
thing I may have done to vex you.” 

“ My darling, no!” said Bride, strok- 
ing back the dark hair, and bestowing 
a shower of kisses on the smooth fore- 
head and peach-bloom cheeks ; “if it 
was any doubt about you, or anger 
against you, that made me unhappy, do 


you think I should have waited to speak 
about it till you asked me? No, the 
one thing that gives me comfort in 
every trouble that arises, is the certainty 
that there is clear daylight of under- 
standing between us—that whoever else 
may have mysteries or concealments, 
there is never a shade of want of con- 
fidence between John and you and 
me.” 

“ But, Bride,” whispered Lesbia, and 
then the little upturned face, after 
suddenly becoming one vivid blush, 
buried itself on Bride’s shoulder, and 
was lost altogether among the tumbled 
avalanche of hair that fell over it. 

“* My dear,” said Bride, after waiting 
patiently some seconds for its reappear- 
ance, “is it not quite time for you to 
finish dressing? I heard Jobn go down 
stairs some time ago, and I want very 
much to speak alone with him before 
breakfast; so, unless you really have 
something important to say to me r 

“Oh no, no—only nonsense,” cried 
Lesbia, peeping up. 

“Then I think, dear, nonsense had 
better wait till another time, or I shall 
lose my only chance of a private talk 
with John before we set out.” 

Bride had heard her brother enter 
the drawing-room, and after remaining 
there some minutes, retire to his own 
study, and she was anxious to secure 
his attention before he became absorbed 
in looking over his essay. She hada 
feeling, though she did not like to pvt 
it into words even to herself, that the 
communication she was about to make 
to him ought to weigh against any in- 
tention to soften his essay he might 
have arrived at in his night musings. 

She found him already standing 
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before his writing-desk, but not writing. 
His hands were crossed behind his back, 
and he was staring down gloomily on 
some papers that lay on a portfolio be- 
fore him. As soon as she entered, he 
called to her to come and join him. 


“ Whose hand-writing should you say 


that was?” he asked in a low, eager 
voice, pointing to a sheet of paper, with 
a few words scrawled in large letters on 
it, that Jay uppermost. She raised it 
to examine it closely, but instead of 
reading, exclaimed in dismay, at the 
sight of several torn ead of paper 
that lay below,— 

“ My dear John, is that your r easay _ 
surely you have not torn it up without 
my leave.” 

“T wish I had; I wish it was my 
own doing, then no more need be said. 
The perplexity is that I found my MS. 
in the state you see when I went into 
the drawing-room to fetch it away ten 
minutes ago. The first sheet is the only 
one untorn; it lay over the shreds, and 
has a sentence scrawled on it—read.” 

Bride looked down on the paper in 
her hand, and with difliculty, for the 
writing was in faint pencil, wade out 
the words, ‘‘ Cassandra was right ; irony 
is an exasperating weapon; it will 
arouse the meanest of the mice to 
rally round their lions, and set them 
free to ravage.” 

“What can it mean?” she asked, 
puzzled. 

“You called Ellen Daly ‘ Cassandra’ 
last night. The person who wrote those 
‘lines must have overheard our conver- 
sation ; the question is, which of the 
servants in the house would have under- 
stood it, and cared enough to take so 
daring a method of showing partizan- 
ship. There was opportunity enough 
since last night for any one of them to 
have done it.” 

“ Yes,” said Bride, thoughtfully ; 
‘for any one in the house to have 
done it.” 

“ Any of the servants, you mean ?”’ 

“My dear John,” said Bride, slowly, 
fixing her eyes sorrowfully on his face, 
“do you think there is any one in the 
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house besides ourselves and our guests 
who could spell such a word as Cas- 
sandra rightly, or remember it and apply 
it, if heard once?” 

“ That,” said John quickly, “ reduces 
us to the supposition that the house 
has been entered during the night by 
some one who knows all our family 
ways. Itis an uncomfortable idea. I 
shall hardly like to leave the place 
to-day.” 

“Nor I, with Lesbia in it, John. 
Without knowing anything of this acci- 
dent, I came to you to suggest that you 
had better start for London alone to-day ; 
I remaining behind to look after Lesbia.” 

“But why? you say you knew 
nothing of this. For Heaven’s sake 
don’t be mysterious, Bride! You know 
of all things in the world I hate inuen- 
does.” 

“ Not more, I hope, than I hate all 
mysterious and underhand doings. It 
you wish me to speak plainly you must 
give me time. I must think for a mo- 
ment, and try to disentangle impressions 
from facts, so as to avoid saying un 
necessarily what will pain you.” 

“Well,” said John, when he had 
watched Bride for about a minute ab- 
sently twisting the sheet of paper she 
still held into a neat cornucopia, “ you 
had better begin at once ; there is no need 
for such extreme caution. When you 
talk of giving me pain, I know, of course, 
whom your communication concerns, 
and, to save your scruples, I may as 
well tell you at once that if it is any- 
thing against her I am not going to be- 
lieve it.” 

“T am sorry for you though, John, 
for it is not a conjecture of mine you 
have to hear. I shall merely tell you a 
little fact; and I am afraid you won't 
like it.” 

“Don’t be afraid, I shall not care. 
I put the fact of her trustworthiness 
above any other you can tell me.” 

‘*T will simply state what I saw. I 
sat up late last night writing, and when 
I had finished my business I left my 
room to replace the account-books I had 
been using in the press in the house- 
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keeper's room. I heard steps in the 
passage as I was coming down stairs, and 
fancied I saw a light moving below. 
Thinking that some of the servants 
were up late, I went to the offices first, 
and found all dark there. On my way 
back I saw the light again streaming 
through the crevices of the drawing-room 
door. Unluckily I dropped my books 
with some noise, and when I had picked 
them up again the light was gone ; but, 
coming from the direction of the drawing- 
room, I met Ellen Daly with a candle 
in her hand extinguished.” 

“You spoke to her, I suppose, 
and learned how she chanced to be 
there?” 

“She said she had come down to look 
for a book, I think, and that her candle 
had gone out; and when I questioned 
her about the lights and the noise, she 
taiked of ghosts. I am sorry to say it, 
John, but I saw she wished to prevent 
my going into the drawing-room.” 

“Bride, I cannot have you believe 
that she went there to destroy my manu- 
script.” 

“Tf you like I will not say so; I pro- 
mised to tell the fact, and leave you to 
draw what inference you pleased.” 

“It’s absurd. She would have torn 
the papers across before my face if she 
had meant to do it. You know she 
would.” 

“No, John, I don’t. There is a great 
deal of sensitiveness and timidity oddly 
mixed up with herrashness. It’s Irish. 
I notice the same thing about all the 
people here. They will be wildly de- 
fiant at one minute, and the next, when 
the excitement is over, they will use 
the subtlest stratagems to hide their 
revenge.” 

“T thought you were not going to 
give your opinions.” 

“ You force me to argue, and I want 
to show you that I can believe she has 
done this thing, and yet not condemn 
Ler entirely. You heard how vehe- 
mently she spoke last night. She said 
she hated every word of the essay, and 
refused to make suggestions. I can’t 
help thinking the secret destruction of 
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what she hated a natural result with 
her of the over-excitement.” 

John’s face flushed painfully; he 
turned his back on Bride, took a turn 
in the room, and came back to her. 

“No,” he said, “she did not do it: 
a guest in our house, and behaving to 
us all this last week in such frank, 
sweet, friendly fashion, that even against 
sober conviction I could not help at 
times believing in the possibility of 
pleasing her—she could not have dealt 
me such a blow in the dark. Bride, I 
should be less dissatisfied with you if 
you showed more surprise.” 

“T can be as indignant as you please 
at the insult to you.” 

“ My complaint is that you so quietly 
take it for granted that she did it.” 

“Well, then, I will confess that I 
have been cherishing more serious sus- 
picions still, and that it is almost a 
relief to connect Miss Daly’s mysterious 
behaviour last night with the destruction 
of your essay. I have been fancying 
that she was perhaps carrying on some 
secret system of communication with 
her foolish brother and that rebel friend 
of his, who appears to have such a hold 
on her imagination, and with whom I sus- 
pect she is in love. I had made up my 
mind not to leave Lesbia alone in such 
an unwholesome atmosphere of in- 

e,” 

“You will call it infatuation, but I 
must say that the notion of your think- 
ing it ne to guard Lesbia’s truth- 
fulness lest it should be contamindted 
by Ellen Daly is simply amazing to 
me.” 

“We won’t drift into a discussion of 
their respective characters ; the break- 
fast-bell will ring in a minute, and we 
have to decide what to do, Of course 
I am ready to go or stay, as you please ; 
but I confess I shall not have a happy 
hour apart from Lesbia if I leave her 
under these circumstances.” 

“ But if you stay here, the Dalys can 
hardly prolong their visit. They will 
go back to Eagle’s Edge, and to all the 
difficulties and privations I thought I 
had helped them out of for a time. The 
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thought will bring me back from London 
before I have half finished my work 
there.” 

“You would come back to look after 
her? My dear John, that is devotion, 
and for what? She will never even 
thank you. She will just march over 
all your safeguards and precautions 
straight to her rebel Irish poet, and to 
a disastrous fate of one kind or another. 
She has it in her.” 

“ Who is Cassandra now? But pro- 
phesy as you like, at the bottom of your 
heart, you know nothing you say will 
make any difference to me.” 

“Tf you have resolved to set yourself 
up as a windmill for all Young Ireland 
to tilt against, I think it very likely 
you will do it, and that I shall have to 
stand aside and see. But there is the 
bell. What are we to do?” 

“* Let us leave our plans to be settled 
by the chapter of accidents. Some un- 
expected explanation may come out that 
will make you ashamed of your sus- 
picions.” 

“Then you must allow me to men- 
tion my midnight expedition and the 
fate of your essay at breakfast. It will 
give me the opportunity of making ob- 
servations.” 

“Of course you will not hint at sus- 
picions.” 

“Would you rather do it yourself?” 

“No, no; if anything is to be said 
you must say it. I should feel all the 
time that I was laying a trap for the 
most ingenuous person in the world, 
and I should betray how sneaky I felt.” 

“T shall not feel the least sneaky. 
I merely give her the opportunity of 
explaining, and I hope most heartily 
that she will clear herself.” 

The party at breakfast was an un- 
usually silent one, and Bride did not 
find the task of introducing the subject 
of the night’s adventures so easy as she 
had expected. A dead weight of ex- 
pectation seemed to brood over every 
one, and she cleared her throat once or 
twice before she felt able to launch her 
thunderbolt in the heavy air. Pelham 
was the only person present who looked 


unconcerned, and ate his breakfast as 
usual, and she knew by experience what 
a very weak conversational reed he was 
to depend on. 

He received her first remark that she 
had passed a disturbed night and been 
alarmed by unaccountable noises in the 
house, with an unconcerned “ Did you, 
indeed?” and Bride, whose ears were 
still tingling with the shaky, peculiar 
sound her own voice had had in speak- 
ing, looked imploringly across the table 
towards John, in the hope that he 
would put in a word to help her. He 
carefully avoided her eye, and the dead 
silence that followed was broken at 
last by Ellen’s saying, quickly and ner- 
vously, 

“ The noises don’t affect us much, you 
see. Weare used to be rather proud of 
our ghosts. Only Pelham does not 
believe in them.” 

Bride was sufficiently provoked to 
long to throw back into John’s teeth 
his late words, “The most ingenuous 
person in theworld.” All her caution and 
politeness could not restrain her from 
casting an indignant look on Ellen, 
and allowing her voice to rise to a tone 
of displeasure as she continued— 

“T should be glad enough to accus- 
tom myself to your theory of ghosts, 
and would compound for any amount of 
noise, if our midnight visitors were satis- 
fied with walking through the rooms, 
leaving things there as they find them. 
They did not behave themselves so in- 
offensively last night.”, 

“ Do you mean to say that the house 
has been robbed?” cried Pelham, inter- 
ested at last. “I should not have 
thought it possible. Housebreaking, 
except for the sake of getting arms, 
has hitherto been an unknown crime in 
these parts. I hope you have not lost 
anything of value.” 

“Nothing has been stolen,” said 
Bride, slowly ; “ but a very serious in- 
jury has been inflicted on my brother. 
A manuscript that he left on the draw- 
iny-room table last night was found this 
morning torn into shreds ; and, as if to 
show that it had not been done by acci- 
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dent, a mysterious message was scribbled 
on the outer sheet, the only one left un- 
torn. We both feel anxious to trace 
this strange act to its author, and shall 
be thankful to any one who can give us 
a clue to better understanding it.” 

“Speak for yourself, Bride,” inter- 
rupted John, hastily ; “I am not at all 
sure that I wish for further light, or 
that I think the subject worth investi- 
gation.” 

During the latter part of Bride’s 
speech he had raised his eyes anxiously 
to Ellen’s face, and the rapid changes 
there, the deep flush, and then the ebb- 
ing away of colour to extreme pallor, 
were so many blows struck at his 
heart. His own face grew as agitated 
as hers, and Lesbia, looking from one 
to the other, cried out in dismay, 

“ How frightened you all do look, to 
be sure! Is it very alarming? Might we 
all have been murdered in our beds last 
night ? Are things beginning to be here 
as they were in the French Revolution, 
when the chauffeurs did such dreadful 
things, do you suppose ?” 

“ Don’t excite yourself, Lesbia, pray,” 
said John, sharply ; “there is nothing 
whatever for you to trouble yourself 
about.” 

“ But, John, you are as pale as death 
yourself; and you can’t think how 
frightened of robbers I am since Bride 
made me read about the chauffeurs.” 

“ Bride had better intermit her doses 
of history, if they suggest nothing 
better to you than ridiculous fears.” 

“Not so very ridiculous,” said Pel- 
ham, firing up. “Surely such a strange 
occurrence in the middle of the night is 
sufficient ground for some alarm ? I hope 
you don’t mean to pass it over without 
inquiry. Miss Thornley asked for a 
clue. I don’t know that this is worth 
much, but I remember having an im- 
pression in the night that I heard steps 
on the terrace, and when I looked out 
of my window, just about sunrise, I 
saw Murdock Malachy leaning against 
the post of the side gate. I wondered 
at the time how he came to be there at 
that hour, Ihave observed him several 
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times lately hanging about the place in 
asuspicious way. He should be ques- 
tioned.” , 

“No, Pelham,” said Ellen, impetu- 
ously, “don’t accuse him. He has 
nothing whatever to do with this, I 
can answer for it. Don’t let us bring 
him into our quarrels again. He had 
the worst of it long ago.” 

“T bear no malice against him for 
long ago, I assure you, Ellen,” said Pel- 
ham, gravely; “I merely mentioned 
what I have observed. This is no quarrel 
of ours either, as I understand it.” 

“ And,” said John Thornley, leaning 
forward in his chair and trying to catch 
Ellen’s eye, while his face flushed and 
softened into an expression of earnest 
kindness, “ let us put the word quarrel 
quite away from this matter, whoever 
is concerned in it. The essay was doomed 
to destruction last night when you pro- 
nounced it unjust ; the person who de- 
stroyed it only anticipated my own in- 
tentions. If it was meant for a lesson 
or a warning, I am content to take it, 
however much I may wish it had been 
given more directly.” 

Ellen rose from her seat while John 
was speaking. “I am going up-stairs to 
mamma,” she said, quickly, and then, 
turning to Bride, she added, “ You are 
not going to leave the house quite im- 
mediately, I hope. I shall want to 
speak alone with you after I have seen 
mamma.” 

“She has all but owned it,” said 
Bride to John when the rest of the 
party had dispersed, and they were 
again alone. “No, don’t look as if you 
thought I was triumphing over you; it 
is not that indeed. Iam more sorry for 
her than you would believe ; and when 
you are out of the way, and I have her to 
myself, I believe I shall get into perfect 
charity with her again, in spite of every- 
thing.” 

“ You are determined to remain here 
and let me go to London alone ?” 

“Tam afraid I must. Did you see 
how poor little Lesbia started and 
changed colour when Pelham mentioned 
Murdock Malachy’s mysterious haunting 
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of the house, which, by the way, had 
not escaped me? The silly little thing 
has let herself be drawn into sharing 
some secret, and must not be left to 
guide herself through its consequences. 
I shall stay with her till you can have 
us both in London with you. Please 
let that be soon. You can invite the 
Dalys to spend the whole summer at 
the Castle when we are out of it.” 

“T should not like to see their faces 
when I gave the invitation, though. 
Bride, you should recollect our horror 
of patronage, and take into consideration 
the added bitterness that the sudden 
reversal of our positions towards each 
other must give to offers of help from 
us. I don’t see how they could bear to 
live in Lesbia’s house without some 
plausible reason being invented to in- 
duce them to do it. I thought I had 
succeeded in providing such an ingenious 
one ; and this miserable business baffles 
me. Ah, there was a great deal destroyed 
last night in the tearing up of those 
sheets, besides my poor criticisms.” 

“TI wish my interview with Miss Daly 
were well over. Ido not look forward 
to it.” 

“ Do you suppose she is going to con- 
fide it all to you?” 

“ Some little part, perhaps—not all ; 
but let me have her to myself. See, 
she has left her mother’s room, and 
joined Pelham on the terrace. When 
she has talked it out with him she will 
be ready for me.” 

“Let her understand that I am not 
curious—I shall ask no questions.” 

“ As you are going away in an hour 
or two, and I shall not see you again 
for a month, I may venture perhaps to 
make that assertion. By the time we 
meet again, your curiosity will probably 
be so far diminished as to allow of your 
occasionally talking to me without try- 
ing to worm out the secret.” 

Ellen meanwhile, from the window in 
her mother’s room, had espied Pelham 
taking a moody turn on the terrace 
alone ; and running down stairs quickly, 
and through the open front door, she 
came up behind him and slipped her 


hand through his arm. He turned 
rather crossly. 

“Tt’s too cold and damp for you to 
be out without anything on your head,” 
he said. 

For the splendid sunrise had been 
succeeded by a march of storm-clouds 
across the sky, the distance was shrouded 
in thick darkness, and a few heavy, 
sullen drops were falling from minute 
to minute. 

*‘As if I had not been rained upon 
all my life,” said Ellen. “Pelham, you 
must let me have a word or two with 
you. Oh, what along time ago it seems 
since we walked here and heard the 
Angelus bell.” 

* It was only last night.” 

“The weather may well be changed ; 
it is not so altered as my feelings are.” 

“What has happened to change 
them ?” 

“Last night I thought we should 
stay here all the summer happilyywith 
Lesbia, and now I know that I am 
walking up and down this terrace for 
the last time—that never, never again, 
as long as I live, will I come here again. 
Pelham, did not you understand at 
breakfast that Mr. and Miss Thornley 
suspect me of having torn up that essay 
of his ?” 

“You! but you did not do it?” 

“Oh, no.” 

“ Then why on earth did not you say 
so? Come with me and say it now.” 

“No, for I cannot prove my words ; 
I can’t explain the suspicious circum- 
stances ; and Pelham, I will confide in 
you, and no one else. I know who did 
it, and I mean never to tell.” 

“Then you are very much to blame, 
and I will have nothing to say to it. I 
suppose it’s Malachy you are screening. 
You and Connor choose to look on him 
as a Victim, on account of the past, and 
I say nothing against it; but when it 
comes to sacrificing your own cha- 
racter: of 

“Tf they can’t find out what I am,” 
interrupted Ellen, drawing herself up, 
but with a sob in her voice, “I can- 
not help it. Pelham, dear, it is not 
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Malachy Iam screening. Will you walk 
back to the end of the terrace with me, 
and listen quietly to what I have to say 
before you speak to either of the Thorn- 
leys?” 

“Tf you like.” 

“Pelham, do you remember the even- 
ing when we crossed over from England 
that last time?” 

“ Of course I remember ; what of it ?” 

“ You were annoyed with me because 
I wanted to go on deck when it was 
windy. You thought it unladylike, or 
something, and we disputed till papa 
came and took me up to walk with him. 
He had overheard our little quarrel, and 
all the time we were pacing the deck 
together he was talking to me about 
you, praising you, and reproving me for 
not minding you. It was as if he knew 
it was the last long talk he and I should 
ever have.” 

“ Praising me?” 

“Yes; he told me to trust to you 
more than to Connor, for that you were 
the brother to be depended on, though 
you pretended then to care so little for 
home. He said he knew you had a true 
heart at the bottom, and however much 
you might be annoyed by our different 
ways, he was sure you would stand by 
me and protect me if trouble came upon 
us. He was afraid, he said, that Connor 
would always be more of a charge than 
a protection, and that I must try to 
guide him, and both of us look up to 
you.” 

“ He said all that about me?” cried 
Pelham, his face flushing with emotion ; 
“T had no idea that he thought in that 
way of me. I used to believe that he 
never noticed me—that he hardly knew 
anything about me.” 

“ Ah, you were wrong there ; he was 
always noticing.” 

“ But I disgusted him by my reserve, 
just as I disgust Connor and you, so that 
you can’t now believe how earnestly I 
desire to help you.” 

“Papa understood you, you see, in 
spite of reserve; and I am going to show 
you to-day that ‘I take you at his word, 
by asking you to stand by me, as he said 
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you would, though it is in a way you 
won't like, and though I can only give 
you a half confidence.” 


“Of course I will stand by you, Ellen © 


—who else should? but I don’t see how 
I can do it effectually unless you will 
tell me the whole truth.” 

“But that is just the favour I am 
asking of you, dear—to act for me with- 
out knowing all my reasons. I feel that 
we ought not to stay here a day longer, 
and I want you to take it on yourself 
to order our going without questioning 
me too closely why it must be so. It 
is a great deal to ask, I know, but I 
think you will do it for me. I have 
thought it all out since daylight this 
morning. You said last night that it 
was bitter to live on favour, but how 
much keener will be the bitterness if 
we feel that we are acting treacherously 
by our helpers.” 

“'Treacherously ! what do you mean, 
Ellen? Where is the treachery ?” 

“Tt feels like treachery to have con- 
cealments from firm friends who are 
serving you with all their might; and 
I told you just now that I shall have 
to hide something from the Thornleys, 
and in hiding it leave them to believe 
I have injured them myself.” 

“How can you do it? how can you 
bear to seem so mean?” 

“Oh, Pelham, don’t. I am not sure 
that I can bear it at all) I am trying 
to put the thought of what they must 
think of me out of my head. Only | 
know that I cannot bear to stay an hour 
longer in this house seeming what you 
say to them.” 

“You owe the plain truth to them 
and to me.” 

“No, I think not ; because the truth 
will not make our ingratitude seem any 
the less, and it would do harm to several 
other people ; and besides,what happened 
last night is only one of my reasons for 
thinking we ought to go. I did not 
know of this suspicion against me this 
morning when I was pondering over our 
position here, and it grew clear to me 
then that, if you and I were to speak out 
what we know and feel, we are the last 
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people Bride Thornley would fix upon 
as companions for Lesbia in her 
absence. Knowing this, ought we to 
stay ?” 

“Tf you talk to Lesbia about Connor, 
if you convey messages between them, 
then I do call it treachery.” 

“ No, Pelham, I have not done that ; 
but I know that he has sent her tokens 
and letters, and I have held my tongue 
about it. I believe that if she went to 
England with her brother and sister, and 
heard nothing about us for six months, 
she would forget us all, and it would be 
best for her that she should.” 

“Last night you told me not to be 
farouche.” 

“Yes, because I really think your dis- 
tant, shy manner makes her suspect 
your feelings, and fixes her thoughts on 
you. It is impossible to act quite openly 
and naturally while our feelings are so 
complicated. The only safe thing is to 
make a complete break, to cut ourselves 
away from them, and then—then at 
least, we are free; and fif misfortunes 
come upon us, we shall not drag more 
people down into the vortex than need 
be.” 

“You have changed your opinion 
since last night, when you said you 
would accept any service from John 
Thornley.” 

“Yes, I know ; one goes on walking 
along a bit of road seeing only the day’s 
journey, till suddenly something makes 
one take a far-sighted look round, and 
one sees where one is going. This time, 
dear, you and I have to turn right round, 
for we are going wrong.” 

“You advise me, then, to go straight 
to John Thornley and tell him—my— 
my feelings for Lesbia, as a reason for 
leaving the place at once and never see- 
ing them again ?” 

“No I don’t think you should speak 
of your feelings for her, unless you mean 
to ask for her, and your pride won’t let 
you do that. It would be an unnecessary 
humiliation. I only meant you to make 
them understand that you and I together 
feel that we must go. I know it is self- 
ish to put the hard task of speaking on 
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you, but you are the strong one, and 
our father said I was to come to you; 
and besides they don’t suspect you of 
anything—they have no quarrel with 
you.” 

“ John Thornley said there was to be 
no quarrel with any one.” 

“ He is the most generous person in 
the world, I think ; but that does not 
help me. He believes that I have in- 
jured him. We cannot stay in his house 
after that.” 

“Tt will be a great blow to our mother, 
I am afraid ; she likes being here.” 

“ Yes, but she will reconcile herself to 
going at once, if you tell her it is right.” 

“T suppose it is right. If you are 
really suspected, and cannot or will not 
clear yourself, we have no choice.” 

You will say as little as possible 
about me, only that we agree in wishing 
to go home to-day.” 

“Tf I may not exculpate you, I shall 
certainly say very little about you.” 

“Then you will go and speak now, 
Pelham, before it is too late. I will 
wait outside. I shall be on the higher 
terrace in Aunt Ellen’s garden, whn 
you want me.” 

The storm-clouds had now blown over 
towards the higher hills, leaving clear, 
blue sky over some of the nearer peaks. 
Ellen climbed the little rocky path to the 
highest terrace of the garden, and stood 
for a long time looking round. Connor 
and D’Arcy had been there last night ; 
there were marks of their feet on the 
wet path that led up to the terrace. 
How much had the moonlight shown 
them of the little hill-side garden that 
long ago Aunt Ellen had planned and 
laid out for her own special domain, 
Ellen wondered. It was sad to think 
of her son coming there by stealth, but 
soon no one of them would be better off, 
they would all be alike, and 
as time went on forgotten—forgotten of 
course. Ellen thought of the day when 
she and Anne O’Flaherty had walked up 
and down the terrace, talking of the 
journey to England in prospect then, 
when Anne had told her that her lot in 
life might be like her own, to serve those 
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she loved secretly, without receiving 
thanks for her service. Ah, but had 
Anne in her experience ever been called 
upon for service that cost such bitter pain 
as this secret bearing of the consequences 
of Connor's folly caused Ellen to-day ? 
Anne had thought of sacrifices for cer- 
tain good results, not of bearing to be 
involved in blame through the folly of 
the person served, or perhaps not served, 
ruined, by keeping his secret. The battle 
of contending thoughts that had racked 
her mind all night seemed about to begin 
again, but Ellen made a strong effurt, and 
put it away. There was another side of 
the question that had something mure 
of comfort in it, and she turned her 
thoughts resolutely to that. She could 
at least be sure she was right in break- 
ing completely with the Thornleys 
and Lesbia. It was the only honest 
course to take, unless she gave up 
Connor and his patriotic dreams, and 
resolutely declined to be involved in 
any further risk he might run. If she 
chose the side of danger, and yet could 
not openly declare her choice, she was 
bound to watch that no friend of hers 
was involved unwittingly in the trouble 
that might follow Lesbia through affec- 
tion to Connor or another person through 
affection for herself. It was best—it was 
necessary, to break suddenly, whatever 
ties had grown up between herself and 
the friends—no, the ‘one friend—who 
ever since the night of her father’s death 
had stood apart in her thoughts as one 
of those “ peculiar people whom death 
makes dear.” It would be ungenerous to 
let him suffer again through her, when 
further misfortunes came ; anil after this 
last experience of Connor's recklessness, 
what hope was there that successive 
troubles would net come? It was best 
to let the friendship go with other things. 
There could be no question that honesty 
pointed to the sacrifice, yet Ellen found 
it harder than she had expected to ac- 
quiesce in the decree. She felt it almost 
like voluntarily putting faway from her 
a last remnant of her father’s love and 
care, which had clung round her till 
now. Without ever having put the 


thought into words, she had all along 
had an inward conviction that when 
John Thornley took her father’s dead 
body out of her arms on the morning 
of his death, he had deliberately taken 
upon himself the task of caring for her, 
and looking after her as her father 
had cared. She had been depending 
on this care more than she had been 
aware of through the past, long, sad 
months, and now it seemed very hard 
to put it away, while the horizon all 
around them looked darker than ever ; 
while certain poverty and hard priva- 
tions were close upon them, and fears 
of uncertain shape were hovering in the 
distance. 

She began to think that Pelham had 
forgotten her, and was turning back to 
the house to look for him, when she 
saw Bride Thornley coming towards her, 
up the steep garden path. Her face 
and manner as she hurriedly approached 
Ellen, were marked by the tokens of 
mingled stiffness and nervousness that 
were sure signs in her of great agitation. 

“T persuaded your brother Pelham 
to let 1+ come and speak to you in his 
stead,” she began, breathlessly, as soon 
as she was near enough to speak. “ He 
seems to have taken some strange notion 
into his head that you are all going to 
leave us immediately. I gather that 
it is your wish chiefly ; and he has gone 
now to prepare your mother. But I 
cannot bear to have it settled without 
more consideration. John is so dread- 
fully hurt. Would you object to turn 
back with me to the terrace, and let me 
have a word—just one word—with you 
in private ?” 

The word was evidently a very hard 
one for Bride to speak. She made one 
or two false starts, and then burst forth 
impetuouslyand somewhat incoherently, 
“You told me once that you were sure 
I should not blame you for sympathising 
with your brother, and serving him at 
all risks ; and your saying so makes me 
hope that you will understand what I 
am going to ask you now in my brother's 
interest, and! forgive me if I seem 
impertinent.” 
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“TI do indeed,” interrupted Ellen, 
quickly. “ You must not think, please, 
that I am going away because I am 
offended at anything you said this morn- 
ing, or that I shall be offended at any- 
thing you may say. I don’t see how 
you can help believing and feeling as 
you do about what happened last night ; 
and I know I have no right to be 
an Cad 
“There!” cried Bride; “I have 
spoken inconsiderately again. I came 
out to apologize to you, as John entreated 
me to do, and I see I have only re- 
peated my offence. But, Ellen, I was 
going on to say more ; I was going to 
ask you, as a great favour to myself, as 
something I shall value beyond any 
gift that could be given me, to send me 
back to the house with some little word 
of explanation that would make us 
all happy together again. A very few 
words would, I am sure, be enough to 
make all the painful impressions of last 
night pass away like a dream. Cannot 
you take me fora friend so far as to 
speak them privately tome? Perhaps 
I may not always have appeared as 
cordial and kind as, indeed, I have felt ; 
but never in my life have I begged any- 
thing of any one as earnestly as I beg 
this of you. Do not refuse to satisfy 
me ; do not reject me as a friend.” 

Ellen did not answer immediately ; 
she turned away her eyes from Bride’s 
agitated face, and looked down for some 
time at the castle beneath them, with 
its dear old familiar turrets and its ivy- 
clad upper windows, through which so 
many editions of her childish self 
seemed to look out at her, beckoning 
her back to it. A strong feeling came 
to her as she looked; that having or 
not having Bride Thornley for a friend, 
meant for her restoration to all the old 


joys of home, or going out solitary 
somewhere—into a wilderness. 
But it would not do to balance con- 


sequences, She had decided what was 
the honest course a few minutes before, 
and could only speak the words that 
pledged her to it. She turned towards 
Bride again, and saw as she began to 
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speak to her, how all the late kindly 
emotions died out of her face, and how 
it stiffened into hard disapproval as she 
completed her sentence, “I am sorry,” 
Ellen faltered, “but I think it had 
better rest as my brother and I decided 
when we talked together just now. I 
am not sure that we did right in cominz 
here ; and I am quite sure we are doing 
right in going away. We shall only 
make it worse by talking.” 

“My first feeling was the same as 
yours, I confess,” answered Bride, coldly; 
“but I promised my brother to use all 
the influence I had to dissuade you from 
a resolution which he thought too un- 
friendly. He at least has been a con- 
sistent friend to you and yours.” 

“We know it,” said Ellen, sadly, 
“Pelham and Connor and I; and we 
are grateful. You will never believe 
that of me again, I am afraid, but it is 
true.” 

They left the terrace and walked back 
to the house in silence, parting at the 
halldoor. Bride sought out her brother 
in his study to tell him of her failure, 
and Ellen went back to her mother’s 
room. She feared she had another har 
task awaiting her there, but she found 
that Pelham had spared her all trouble 
by expressing his wish to return to 
Eagle’s Edge so decidedly that Mrs. 
Daly had no heart left to make objec- 
tions. 

Not only was Pelham’s will law to 
her, but the suspicion roused by his 
manner, that his pride had received a 
wound, awoke an answering pride in 
her that stilled every remonstrance, and 
steeled her to play her part with the 
quiet, cold dignity of former times. 
Not for worlds would she allow John 
Thornley or Lesbia to suspect a shade 
of reluctance in her to leave a house 
where her son had possibly been 
slighted. 

It was announced through the house- 
hold that Mr. and Miss Thornley had 
postponed their journey to London in- 
definitely, and the carriage that had been 
brought out to carry them to meet the 
public car was remanded for an hour, 
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and ordered to come round again by 
and by to convey Mrs. Daly and Ellen 
to Eagle’s Edge. 

Lesbia wandered vaguely from room 
to room, too restless to settle to any 
occupation, and too secretly uneasy in 
her conscience to venture on the close 
cross-questioning of John and Bride 
that anxiety and curiosity prompted. If 
only she had had courage to acquaint 
Bride with that foolish little incident 
of the shamrock wreath, and with the 
still more foolish birthday visit, and the 
little notes and love-tokens from Con- 
nor that Murdock Malachy had been 
surreptitiously forcing upon her during 
these last days, she would have felt 
freer now to act according to her wishes, 
and as mistress of the house resent the 
summary dismissal of her own invited 
guests. But for these recollections she 
might even have ventured (was she not 
a great heiress, and perhaps obliged on 
that ground to take more upon herself 
than became other girls?) to push 
open the library door, which all the 
morning stood just ajar, affording her 
a glimpse of Pelham Daly standing in 
the recess of the new bay window and 
playing the devil’s tattoo on a pane; and 
entering, she might have broken in on 
his reverie with some little question 
that would have led on to an answer at 
least, perhaps to an explanation of their 
going away that would let her know 
a great deal more than Bride or John 
could tell. There could be no harm in 
just that. Why Bride herself had ap- 
provingly read aloud to her the history 
of an heiress who in very long verses 
drew a purple curtain, and disclosed 
herself to her poet lover— 


‘With her two white hands extended, as if 
praying one offended, 


And a look of supplication, gazi 
AP cy beng pplication, gazing earnest 
Lesbia stood on tiptoe in the middle 
of the drawing-room, and craned her 
neck to catch a glimpse of her own 
face reflected in the round convex 
mirror, which repeated the glories of 
the room in a long, lessening vista. 


But she had*been crying, and her eyes 
No. 183.—vo.. xxx1. 
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showed the red lines round them ter- 
ribly plainly; and she thought she 
looked a fright, and did not dare go 
into the library and enact Lady Gerald- 
ine’s courtship just yet; and the mo- 
ments and the devil’s tattoo went on— 
and on—and on—till the opportunity 
was lost. There was a noise of carriage 
wheels on the ground; voices were 
heard calling in the hall; John and 
Bride came out of the study together ; 
Ellen and Mrs. Daly appeared slowly 
descending the stairs ; the music on the 
library bay window-pane ceased sud- 
denly ; and the question of whether to 
enter or not to enter the half-opened 
door, was decided for vacillating Lesbia 
without further consideration on her 
part. 
Some of the out-door servants, old 
friends of the Dalys, whose services 
Lesbia had retained, assembled round 
the hall door to take a last look at the 
departing guests, and say “ good-bye.” 
It made a diversion of interest, and 
caused a little confusion at the last that 
was equally welcome to Ellen and to 
Bride, as it covered any lack of cor- 
diality in the manner of leave-taking 
which might otherwise have been too 
apparent. Mrs. Daly leaned out of the 
carriage window as they were driving 
away, to take a last look at the castle, 
and wave a farewell to their late hosts ; 
but Ellen and Pelham equally avoided 
last looks at anything, or any one, and 
would not appear to see that John and 
Lesbia had followed them to the end of 
the terrace, and were looking after the 
carriage with an intentness somewhat 
inconsistent with the hurried, cold 
good-byes. 

“This is my real farewell to the 
castle,” Mrs. Daly said, as she sank 
back into the carriage when they had 
passed the gate. “ When we left it last 
autumn I could not think of the place, 
and now I hardly understand why it 
is so hard for me to tear myself away. 
My love for Castle Daly has indeed 
come too late; if I had only felt about 
it as I do now when I carried’ you all 
off to England, five years ago, I should 
have acted a very different part, and 
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results might have been different. I 
might not be leaving it a widow to- 
day ; it might be home still.” 

Ellen took her mother’s hand and 
kissed it, feeling that she had never 
loved her half so well before as she 
did now that the word of regret had 
passed her lips ; and when sorrow was 
no longer a sealed subject between 
them. 

During the rest of the silent drive 
to Eagle’s Edge, her mind was full of 
recollections of the first time they had 
left the castle. Her mother blamed 
herself ; but was it all her fault? One 


by one the circumstances that led to 
their first banishment recurred to Ellen’s 
memory. It was a rash act of Con- 
nor’s, connived at and concealed by 
her, that had been the final cause of 
their departure then—then, as to-day. 
Should she call this strange repetition 
of events in her life a strange fate !—or 
was it true, as she had read in a philo- 
sophical German novel the other day, 
that character makes fate; and that lives 
woven and interwoven with each other 
will still repeat the same events, and 
clothe themselves in the same colours, 
while the characters remain unchanged ? 


To be continued. 
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THE GREVILLE JOURNALS. 
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THE more one reflects on the natwre of 
this publication, the more impressed one 
is with the conviction that it is one of 
the greatest violations of social pro- 
priety that the present century has wit- 
nessed. It is bad in its original con- 
ception, and still worse in its practical 
execution, The work has, however, ob- 
tained so much celebrity that some parts 
of it ought not to be left without their 
antidote. 

Owing to Mr. Greville’s position as 
Clerk of the Council, he was in the 
habit of having frequent intercourse 
with his Sovereign, who, in the earlier 
portions of his Journal, was His 
Majesty King George IV. It appears 
from the Journal that the King 
treated him with much kindness, 
and even familiarity. In Dec. 1821 
Mr. Greville went to Brighton for a 
Council, when “he was lodged in the 
Pavilion, and dined with the King” 
(p. 49, vol. i). At a dinner to the 
Jockey Club they “sat opposite each 
other.” “ The King,” says Mr. Greville, 
“was particularly gracious to me, talk- 
ing to me across the table, and recom- 
mending to me all the good things” 
(p. 134, vol. i). Again, after a 
Council, “the King called me, and 
talked to me about race-horses.” The 
King then showed him over the newly- 
restored and fitted-up Windsor Castle, 
for Mr. G. says, “‘ We walked over the 
castle, which is nearly finished” (p. 
146). Again, “I was standing close 
to him at the Council, and he put down 
his head and whispered, ‘ Which are 
you for, Cadland or the mare?’ (mean- 
ing the match between Cadland and 
Bess of Bedlam): so I put down my 
head too, and said, ‘The horse ;’ and 
then, as we retired he (the King) said to 
the Duke, ‘ A little bit of Newmarket’” 


(p. 148). Mr. Greville, it should be 
observed, had the management of the 
Duke of York’s racing stud, and was 
himself on the turf. There are many 
little traits of the King which the 
Journals contain, which are interesting 
as throwing some light upon his charac- 
ter. When “the Duke of Wellington 
was in danger the King was sensibly 
affected” (p. 55). When his brother, 
the Duke of York, had been “ danger- 
ously ill,” it is recorded that “ His Ma- 
jesty has since been very much annoyed 
about the Duke, cried a great deal when 
he heard how bad he was, and has been 
twice to see him ” (p. 83). 

After the death of the Duke (who died 
in debt), “the king ordered that the 
funeral should be public and magnificent. 
. . . He showed great feeling about his 
brother, and exceeding kindness in pro- 
viding for his servants, whom the Duke 
was himself unable to provide for. 
He gave 6,000/. to pay immediate ex- 
penses, and took many of the old ser- 
vants into his own service” (p. 89). 
Amongst those servants was one, 
Batchelor, who had been the Duke’s 
valet, and who was taken by the King 
in the same capacity. “The King in- 
structs him in his duties in the kindest 
manner, likes to have him about him, 
and talks a great deal to him.” “The 
King reads a great.deal, and every morn- 
ing has his boxes brought to him, and 
reads their contents” (p. 144). Again, 
“There was a Council last Thursday, 
and the heaviest Recorder’s report that 
was ever known, I believe : seven people 
left for execution. The King cannot 
bear this, and is always leaning to the 
side of mercy.” In the last year of 
the King’s life, both his eyes became 
affected. He determined to “ have the 
operation performed when they were fit 
for it: the King never evinced any fear 
on these occasions; he was always 
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perfectly cool, and neither feared opera- 
tions nor their possible consequences. 
When he had a very painful and dan- 
gerous operation performed some time 
ago upon his head, he was not the least 
nervous about it, nor at all afraid of 
dying, for they told him he would very 
likely not recover” (p. 236). 

Such are some of the records in these 
Journals of the conduct of George IV. 
after he became King. I happen to 
have seen a letter from a nobleman, who 
knew him well as Prince of Wales, and 
who had not the slightest reason for 
writing to his friend what he did not 
believe. The friend wanted the noble- 
man’s interest to procure him some post 
under Government. He answers, “J 
can do nothing; apply to the Prince; 
for it is a very striking part of the 
character of our Prince of Wales, that 
he was never known to do an ill-natured 
thing, but, on the contrary, whenever he 
sees occasion, is ever ready to do good 
to any one.” (July i801.) 

The Duke of Wellington seems to 
have talked to Mr. Greville in the most 
confidential way, giving him his opinions 
of his Sovereign without reserve. Mr. 
Greville says, “I asked the Duke 
whether, with all the cleverness he 
thought belonged to the King, he 
evinced great acuteness in discussing 
matters of business ; to which he (the 
Duke) replied, ‘Oh no, not at all, the 
worst judgment that can be.’” As I 
was not in the habit of noting down 
what Mr. Canning said to me, I can 
only say, from memory, that he enter- 
tained the very opposite opinion of the 
King’s intellectual powers. 

Thus far, then, with the exception 
as to his cleverness, all that I have 
collated from the Journals is fauvour- 
able to George IV. With His Ma- 
jesty’s next brother, the Duke of 
York, Mr. Greville lived, as I have 
before observed, on terms of the most 
confidential intimacy, and, to his friend, 
the Duke confided his opinions “con- 
cerning the affairs of the Royal Family.” 
However, Mr. Greville tells us, that 
‘*he (Mr. G.) neglected to note them 
down at the time, and generally forgot 
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them afterwards. I must acknowledge, 
however,” he observes, “that they do 
not interest me so much as they would 
many other people. I have not much 
taste for Court gossip.” To those who 
have read the book, this strange aver- 
ment must beamusing. But from these 
haif-“ forgotten stories,” told by a man 
whose quick and confused utterance 
made him difficult to understand, of a 
brother whom Mr. Greville was “ per- 
suaded was subject to occasional im- 
pressions which produced effects like 
insanity” (p. 74), the sweeping con- 
clusion which he ventures to draw, 
and to record for publication at some 
future time, is that “the King [his 
Sovereign! ] acted a part in which his 
bad temper, bad judgment, falseness, 
and duplicity were equaliy apparent” 
(p. 73, vol. i.). After this conclusion 
the Journal relates two stories respect- 
ing the King’s conduct concerning which 
(even on an ex-parte statement) it is 
doubtful whether the King was really to 
blame. 

In vol. i. there is to be found a 
conversation with one of the King’s 
most intimate friends, who is now alive, 
which took place in January, 1829, 
about eighteen months before he died. 
The King was then very corpulent, be- 
ginning to break, and suffering from 
a painful disease. The King’s friend, 
little dreaming that the man with 
whom he was conversing was listening 
attentively to all that he said, in order 
to insert it in his Journal, but doubt- 
less fancying that he was confidentially 
talking with one who “had not much 
taste for Court gossip,” in the innocence 
of his heart revealed to him certain say- 
ings of His Majesty, such as any ailing, 
irritable old man might have been be- 
trayed into uttering in a moment of 
distress. Amongst other things which 
he was reported to have said was, “1 
wish to God somebody would assassinate 
Knighton ” (the King’s Privy Purse, and 
confidential adviser). But, in page 
31, vol. ii, there are these words: 
“ Knighton’s attentions to him in his 
last illness were incessant ; whenever 


he thought himself worse than usual, — 
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and in immediate danger, he always 
sent for Sir William.” 

Mr. Greville’s charitable deduction 
from His Majesty’s irritable talk is that 
it confirms “the opinion which he 
had long had, that a more contemptible, 
cowardly, selfish, unfeeling dog, does 
not exist than this King on whom such 
flattery is constantly lavished.” And then 
come some moral reflections (ludicrous 
under the circumstances), which were 
evidently written before the ink was 
dry with which he had been noting 
down for future publication the un- 
guarded and confidential observations of 
his friend ! ! 

But this is hardly the worst. Mr. 
Greville knew well Batchelor, the King’s 
valet, from his having been the valet of 
the Duke of York. He was in the 
habit of sending for this man, to ques- 
tion him about his Sovereign’s habits ; 
tbe man also calls upon him, to tell him 
“all sorts of details concerning the in- 
terior of Windsor and St. James’s.” 
All these details are noted down in the 
Journal, with the most virulent and in- 
sulting comments on all that he has 
thus picked up. Supposing that the 
details were true, is not this a mean and 
unworthy occupation for a gentleman 
to be employed in? Surely the opinions 
of an individual, who seems to have 
had so little consciousness of the true 
nature of what he was doing, are not 
worth so much as the paper on which 
they are written. Nothing seems to 
have given him any qualms of con- 
science, not even when he entered in 
his diary—“ Lord Holland said, Fox 
made it a rule never to talk in Dr. 
Johnson’s presence, because he knew 
all his conversations were recorded for 
publication, and he did not choose to 
figure in them” (p. 317, vol. ii.). 

The character of George IV., doubt- 
less obscured by many faults, has been 
most unjustly treated. Nothing can be 
more unfair than the grossly exaggerated 
description given of it by a celebrated 
novelist now no more. But then he had 
never had any personal friendly relations 
with his Sovereign, as was the case with 
the author of these Journals. He there- 
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fore was not debarred by social personal 
considerations from using public mate- 
rials as he pleased ; but the great un- 
fairness in his work consists in having 
recourse, in order to blacken the King’s 
memory, to the unworthy rhetorical 
artifice of exhibiting the faults and 
shortcomings which he imputed to the 
King, in glaring contrast with the no- 
blest actions of the noblest men. If a 
man’s life is to be so dealt with, who 
can bear it? But I will not further 
pursue this painful subject. 

Many who are now dead, and some 
who are still alive, look back with 
gratitude to the memory of George IV., 
who, however much he may be vilified 
by Mr. Greville, had assuredly in his 
conduct, as King of this great nation, 
the welfare of his people at heart. 

When Mr. Canning died, the King 
showed his approbation of his policy by 
doing his best to keep his cabinet to- 
gether. Lord Goderich was selected as 
Premier, who, though endowed with 
very considerable ability, was not a 
fitting man to bear the weight of re- 
sponsibility which that important post 
laid upon him. It was too true, as one 
of the poets of the day sung— 


** He’could not fill a ’parted giant’s place.” 
How, he was asked, could 


‘* Thy shoulders that incumbent world abide, 

Which Atlantean Canning dropped and 

died ?” 

He had no confident answer to give. 
The breaking up of his Government, in- 
deed, was not long deferred ; and the 
King, after doing everything in his 
power to enable the Ministers to go on, 
at last made up his mind—no doubt 
reluctantly—to send for the Duke of 
Wellington. The account Mr. Greville 
gives of these transactions contains more 
or less of truth. But the great question 
with those who, like myself, were chiefly 
interested in the conduct of Mr. Can- 
ning’s followers, was what course Mr. 
Huskisson, Lord Dudley, and the others 
would pursue. They decided on accept- 
ing the offers of the Duke. 

My impressions at the time were re- 
corded in writing, aad as what there 
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is of value in Mr. Greville’s Journals 
chiefly depends on the account which 
they give of the actual impressions made 
by passing events on those who were 
alive at the time, I copy from a private 
letter (written by me on the spur of the 
moment), what relates to the position of 
affairs at the time when Mr. Huskisson 
accepted :— 
** Customs, Jan. 21, 1828. 

“T po not like the new Ministry, nor 
do 1 think Huskisson has done well. 

“Tn the first place, the Premiership 
and Leadership in the House of Lords 
are in the hands of an U/tra—that 
Ultra, the Duke of Wellington, who 
will probably have more power over the 
army than if he were Commander-in- 
Chief. In the next place, the second 
station in the Government—that of 
leader of the House of Commons—is in 
the hands of Peel, who has identified 
himself with the Ultra party. In the 
third place, the Home Secretaryship is 
in the hands of Peel, an Anti-Catholic, 
with William Lamb, to be sure, as Irish 
Secretary, but with Lamb in that situa- 


tion that he may be any moment in- 
capacitated for holding it by the death 
of his father. In the fourth place, there 
is Goulburn in the second situation in 
the House of Commons—for the Chan- 
cellorship of the Exchequer is so con- 


sidered. Now Goulburn has a certain 
degree of talent, a Parliamentary reputa- 
tion, and indefatigable application ; ergo, 
the bigotry of his views is likely to be 
far more prejudicial and annoying than 
if he were a man destitute of those quali- 
ties. Then there is Herries in the Ca- 
binet, after having been the means of 
breaking up the last Government by his 
conduct with respect to Huskisson and 
Goderich. There are likewise in the 
Cabinet Bathurst and Ellenborough. 

“‘ Opposed to these is Huskisson, but 
Huskisson degraded. It is certainly 
true that the Leadership of the House 
of Commons is what he is unfit for, 
what he did not wish for, and what the 
state of his health placed out of his 
power to hold with life. This is all 
true, but alas, the fact remains that he 
does not hold so high a place in this 
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Government as he did in the last. Dud- 
ley comes next—a man without the re- 
putation of consistency of character, or 
firmness of purpose—put in as a sort of 
head clerk to Mr. Canning ; neverthe- 
less, a man of splendid talents. Next 
comes Charles Grant, a minister of 
three months—not of those command- 
ing talents to counterbalance his youth 
in the Cabinet. Then comes Palmer- 
ston, a man of little talent! and no con- 
sideration. 

“These are the men who are to 
oppose their strength to the great name, 
great firmness, and tremendous official 
power of the Duke of Wellington— 
to the talents and name of Peel—to 
Bathurst, Goulburn, and Herries as allies. 
I must say I do not think that Hus- 
kisson has made the terms for himself 
which, as head of the Canning party, 
he might have made. I do not think 
that he ever ought to have joined a 
Government with the Duke of Welling- 
ton at the head. The truth is, the 
Canning party held the balance in the 
State, and neither of the two parties 
could have made a Government without 
them. Huskisson might have made 
sine gud non terms with either, for with- 
out Huskisson I do not believe that 
Peel would have braved the House of 
Commons. This, then, is an wltra 
Government. 

“T went yesterday to Huskisson to 
represent this state of things to him, 
but, as a man who is committed naturally 
does, he turned a deaf ear to what I said. 
I think he has some case certainly, and, 
if the Duke of Wellington be true, as 
Huskisson believes him to be, it may 
yet do: but J do not believe him to be 
true, and I prophesy that the result will 
be that, before three months are over, 
the Government, having been launched 
in his name, he will leave the Govern- 
ment, or be obliged to give up to the 
Ultras all his principles. 1 may be, 
and hope I shall be, mistaken, but if 
Huskisson could not manage Goderich, 
I do not see how he can manage Wel- 
lington.” 

1 This was an erroneous estimate of his abil- 
ities : but it was then generally entertained. 
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Mr. Huskisson was out of the Govern- 
ment three months after he had joined 
it. It was owing certainly to his own 
bungling, of which the Duke took advan- 
tage, which His Grace could not have 
done had he not been Premier. Hus- 
kisson had made at Liverpool a speech 
about having guarantees for a Liberal 
policy, which had offended the Duke, 
and there can be no doubt but that the 
Duke was glad to get rid of him. 

The last time I saw him was shortly 
before his tragical end. I met him 
walking up Grosvenor Place, when I 
asked him if he would go with me to 
Chantrey’s studio to see the statue of 
Mr. Pitt, which now stands in Hanover 
Square. We walked there together, 
and when he saw it he was quite struck. 
He said “it was the most perfect like- 
ness which he ever saw.” ‘Those, then, 
who reverence the memory of that great 
Statesman, may be assured that when 
they give a passing look at his statue, 
they are looking upon that which is 
really a true resemblance. 

There was probably never a more 
thrilling scene than when, on the me- 


morable occasion of the opening of the 
first railway in this island, Mr. Huskis- 


son lost his life. There were about 
100,009 people congregated near the 
spot where both his legs were crushed 
by the engine. What had happened was 
known to the whole of the vast con- 
course. There is something which 
strikes with deep awe in the stillness 
of a multitude. Whilst the sufferer 
was being lifted up, and his agonized 
wife and friends were hovering round 
him, not a sound was heard ; the deadest 
silence prevailed, and it was not till he 
was removed from where he lay, and 
was carried off by the train, that the 
hum of sorrow arose, and the crowd 
gave vent to their lamentations. The 
Hero who had witnessed thousands of 
deaths in his battlefields, was (to his 
honour be it recorded) “deeply affected,” 
although one of his most influential 
opponents was for ever removed from 
the political arena. 

In forming his Cabinet the Duke 
had carefully excluded Lord Eldon, 
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who had followed his Grace’s exam- 
ple in resigning, when Mr. Canning 
invited him to continue as Chan- 
cellor. It appears from Lord Camp- 
bell’s life of Lord Eldon that both 
the Duke and Mr. Peel thought he 
would be a most inconvenient colleague, 
and that they had very considerable 
difficulty in dealing with him. Mr. 
Peel wrote to him a very curious letter, 
which Lord Campbell prints, and de- 
scribes as a “soothing” one. The 
treatment which the Ex-Chancellor met 
with from the Duke was, according to 
his Lordship’s own account, more 
straightforward. It appears that almost 
as soon as His Grace had received the 
King’s commands to form an Adminis- 
tration that he called on Lord Eldon, 
and “after he had sat down for some 
time, he proceeded to state the difficul- 
ties in which he found himself involved, 
from the various conflicting claims to 
office.” On this Lord Eldon desired the 
Duke “ not to consider him a conflicting 
claimant for that office,” viz., the Chan- 
cellorship ; evidently implying that he 
was a claimant for some other. “No 
offer therefore was made of that office,” 
nor indeed of any other, and “the Duke 
left him without more said except 
something of repetition of conflicting 
claims generally.” No further notice 
was taken of him, till all arrangements 
were made: then (at the end of about 
a fortnight) the Duke called on him, 
and a rather curious conversation 
ensued, which, considering the character 
of His Grace, seems to have had a still 
more curious dénowement. For, says Lord 
Eldon in a letter to his daughter, ““ We 
conversed together, till, as it seemed to 
me, we both became a good deal 
affected.” There is something extreme- 
ly comical in the idea of these two old 
fellows becoming tearful, because the 
aged Eldon had not got a place. 

Thus in more ways than one the Duke 
as First Minister was free to act as he 
liked. His Premiership was, however, 
the one episode in his career which con- 
tributed nothing (but the euntrary) to 
the undying fame which so justly 
attaches to his memory. He carried 
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Roman Catholic Emancipation, as his 
brother, Lord Wellesley, one of the most 
eminent of British Statesmen, predicted 
to me (fourteen months before it hap- 
pened) that he would do, but he carried 
it in a way which produced some dis- 
astrous results, In order to accomplish 
it, he had to ride rough-shod over his 
Sovereign, which no doubt was very 
painful to him, but he believed that 
civil war was the alternative. One all- 
important measure in the Act, the true 
bearing of which was evidently unper- 
ceived by either the Duke or Sir 
Robert, and is rarely, if ever, noticed, 
was the concession of the principle of 
Reform. The Irish 40s. freeholders 
were disfranchised at once. The fran- 
chise, therefore, was no longer treated 
as sacred and inviolable. There was 
little need for this step, for the whole 
class would have rapidly diminished, and 
would have been extinguished in a very 
few years, had the act forbidden any 
more of these freeholders to be created. 
This concession of principle Mr. Pitt, in 
his Reform Bill, carefully avoided. Three 
years afterwards, when the flood of 
reform set in, disfranchisement had 
ceased to be a matter of principle, and 
had become with the Tory Leaders a 
matter of expediency. TZhey had dis- 
franchised by wholesale—why not their 
opponents? Their most powerful argu- 
ment against the main principle of the 
Reform Bill was thus cut from under 
them. With onlya miserable expediency 
to support them, they had to submit to the 
most daring and venturous experiments 
which had ever been tried on the 
British Constitution. ,The Emancipation 
Act had conceded the vital principle of 
the Reform Act. Such are the effects 
of conceding principles— sure sooner 
or later to occur. Once abandon them, 
and there is no knowing how soon, and 
in what manner, you may feel the con 
sequences. 

In pressing the Emancipation Act, 
the Duke of Wellington abandoned the 
mainof his ultra views in domesticaffairs. 
In his foreign policy he still adhered 
to them, and the evidence is too strong 
to allow of doubt that he recommended 
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Prince Polignac, as the Minister, to the 
unfortunate Charles X. The Prince was 
a dull, and obstinate, and, unhappily, a 
bold man. The boldness of wisdom is 
safety, but the boldness of folly is ruin. 
With skilful secresy, worthy of a better 
cause, the celebrated Ordonnances burst 
like a shell on the terrified city. For 
two days, at least, the Dynasty might 
have been saved by their withdrawal, 
but the King and his Ministers, in their 
blindness, refused all concession. When, 
towards the end of the second day, 
Madame de Gontaut, the Governess of 
Les Enfans de France, assailed the Prince 
with bitter reproaches, telling him that 
he was robbing her pupil of his Throne, 
and imploring him to get the King to 
retract, the only answer which she 
could obtain was, “Calmez-vous, Madame, 
tout ira bien.” Three days afterwards, 
with whitened hair, he was flying for 
his life. The Dauphin saw through 
a telescope, from the terrace at St. Cloud, 
the white flag hauled down from the 
Tuileries, and the tricolor hoisted in 
its place. Then was the King at last 
aroused from his apathy. The cards 
with which, according to custom, he had 
been playing during these scenes in the 
capital, were dismissed, and the abdi- 
cated Monarch and his family set out on 
their dismal journey to the coast, never 
again, with the exception of the boy 
Prince, to revisit their native land. 
Nevertheless, the progress was not with- 
out dignity. There was no attempt at 
diguise or concealment. The fallen 
Monarch was surrounded by his guards, 
who remained faithful to him to the 
end. All Europe watched every stage 
of his retreat, aud he embarked, with- 
out being in any way molested, for that 
happy land, which has so long been a 
secure asylum alike for exiled rebels 
and for exiled Kings. 

This convulsion in France shook 
society to its foundations throughout 
the whole of Europe, and this country 
sorely felt the shock. Never shall I 
forget the gloom and dread which spread 
over society for several weeks. In all 
parts of the country, gentlemen’s houses 


. were attacked by the surrounding popu- 
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lation. Mr. Greville mentions his aiding 
in quelling disturbances. Threatening 
letters from “‘ Swing ” spread terror and 
dismay around. Farm-yards in all direc- 
tions were in flames. On one single 
night, at a country house in a county 
adjoining Middlesex, jive farm-houses 
were seen blazing from the windows. 
There was no scarcity of food, but the 
contrary. Old Cobbett, in describing 
these scenes, remarked that “The fir- 
mament was illuminated with the blaze 
of ricks, the result of bountiful har- 
vests.” In the midst of this state of 
affairs the Duke of Wellington made 
his celebrated declaration against all 
Reform. This sealed the fate of his 
Government. From that moment a very 
large measure of Reform was certain. 
Meanwhile in France affairs were 
critical in the extreme. The Duke of 
Orleans had accepted the vacated throne 
under the title of Lowis Philippe, and 
the miserable joke of the day was, that 
France had given a fillip to Europe. 
That he had carefully abstained from 
all intrigue against Charles X. I have 
strong reasons for believing: that his 


wife and children wept at the departure 
of the King and his family I was assured 
at the time on the best authority. The 
Duke of Wellington, wisely, at once re- 
cognised him as King. His character 
was chequered by qualities, some really 
great, and some the very reverse of 


great. On two remarkable occasions, 
when he first came to the Throne, he 
displayed the greatest courage and judg- 
ment—one which Mr. Greville notices 
(p. 99, vol. ii.), and which was in the 
newspapers at the time. When all Paris 
was in the streets at midnight, in the very 
depth of winter, in a state of the greatest 
excitement, the King “ sallied from the 
Palais Royal on horseback, with his son, 
the Duc de Nemours, and his personal 
cortége, and paraded through Paris for 
two hours. He was received with 
shouts of applause, and reduced every- 
thing to tranquillity.” 

The other occasion was very similar, 
but strange to say, is hardly known. 
I never saw a printed account of it. It 
was told me by a person on whose 
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veracity I rely, who was with the King 
throughout the whole scene. It was at 
the time when the trial of Prince Polig- 
nac was proceeding. News came to the 
Palais Royal that the Faubourgs were 
up, and were marching on the Palace, 
with loud cries of “A bas Louis 
Philippe! Mort & Polignac!” There 
were in the garden of the Palace upwards 
of 20,000 of the National Guard. The 
King calmly waited till the Place Royale 
in front was completely full. He then, 
attended by about a dozen persons (he 
himself and the rest wearing plain 
clothes), ordered the gates to be opened. 
On his appearance (as he indicated his 
intention to walk on), the crowd next 
the gates made way for him; and he 
advanced, the crowd still receding, to 
the opposite end of the Place, where 
there was a heap of paving-stones, on 
which he and his attendants mounted. 
Then, taking off his hat, he waved it 
to procure silence. Silence being ob- 
tained (those Frenchmen are wonder- 
fully emotional), he cried out in a loud, 
clear voice, which was heard all over the 
Place, “ Messieurs, que voulez-vous?” 
Hundreds of excited voices replied, 
“ La vengeance! la vengeance! Mort &@ 
Polignac!” When silence had been 
again obtained, he said, in the same 
audible voice as before, “ Messieurs, 
vous n’aurez pas la vengeance ; vous aurez 
la justice.” The crowd were dumb- 
founded. The National Guard issued 
from the garden, and slowly and gra- 
dually pressed the people out of the 
Place. The émeute was over; it was 
ended by the tact and courage of the 
King. 

For many years France was governed 
by him with ability and success. The 
country was fairly prosperous ; but its 
great bane was then, as it has been 
since, the too general prevalence of cor- 
ruption. The event which contributed 
perhaps more than any other to the 
King’s downfall was the Spanish mar- 
riages, in which he and his Minister, 
M. Guizot, played so profligate a part. 
The King signed the marriage treaty in 
a room on the walls of which hung a 
portrait of Louis XIV. Laying down 
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the pen with which he had signed it, and 
pointing to the picture, he triumphantly 
exclaimed, as, on a similar occasion 
his famous predecessor had exclaimed 
before, “ J7 n’y a plus des Pyrenées.” 
How vain were the boasts of both! and 
how equally vain were the efforts of the 
gigantic power of the First Napoleon to 
realize the idea. But the blindness of 
Louis Philippe was marvellous. Suc- 
cess, sought as he sought it, would have 
been fatal to his family’s legitimate pre- 
tensions to the French Throne. For in 
refusing to comply with the very reason- 
able requisition of the British Govern- 
ment, that the wife of his son, the Duc 
de Montpensier, should renounce her 
claim to the Spanish Crown, in compli- 
ance with the Treaty of Utrecht, he 
resolutely asserted that that treaty was 
no longer binding, and that, in similar 
previous cases, no renunciations had 
been made. It is therein stipulated 


that whenever a Prince in the line of 
succession to the Throne of France 
married a Princess in the line of succes- 
sion to the Throne of Spain, the Prin- 
cess sO marrying should renounce her 


claim to the latter throne in order to 
guard against the union of the two 
Crowns on the same head. Now, if this 
treaty be not part and parcel of the 
public law of Europe, the legitimate 
successors of Henri V. must be sought 
for, not in the House of Orleans, but 
amongst the numerous descendants of 
the Duc d’Anjou, the first Bourbon 
King of Spain. But rather than give 
up his cherished desire for the renewal 
of what is known in history as the 
Family Compact, Louis Philippe did 
not scruple to deny that no renuncia- 
tion had been made, though in his own 
case, and in that of his sons marrying 
Princesses in the line of succession to 
the Spanish Throne, it had been done, 
as was proved by the papers which 
afterwards saw the light, and which also 
too clearly proved that the King and 
his Minister intentionally tried to 
deceive the British Government by 
false representations. From the time 
that these iniquitous scenes were en- 
acted Louis Philippe lost his prestige 
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in France. In them mainly originated 
the belief which prevailed that his views 
and objects were no longer patriotic, 
but dynastic. So long as he was all 
for the nation he was safe; but when 
the conviction arose that he was all for 
himself, his Throne tottered to its fall. 
He had evidently lost that self-respect 
which so distinguished him in the heroic 
acts which I have described ; so that, 
with an army of tens of thousands of 
men surrounding the Tuileries, he was 
terrified into signing his abdication. 
It was in vain that his noble wife urged 
him to descend into the Court of the 
Carrousel, “ Jontez & cheval,” she cried ; 
“ Veurs en Rot. I will appear on the 
baleony, and will be seen praying for 
your life.” No, no! he preferred life 
to honour, and determined on flight. 
For the last time the abdicated Monarch 
and his Queen descended the “ grand 
escalier” at the Palace, when a curious 
incident occurred, which I heard at 
the time from one who was an eye- 
witness. The King had under his 
arm a portfolio, evidently containing 
very precious documents. Just as he 
got to the bottom of “the stairs a person 
(it is believed that it was Cremieux, the 
Jew, afterwards a member of the Pro- 
visional Government) stepped up to 
him, and addressing him with “ Com- 
ment dont, Monsieur, portefeuille ? 
Vous n'étes pas Ministre,” snatched it 
from him, and took possession of it. 
Not one of the attendants had the 
pluck to try to restore the portfolio to 
its owner; and the whole party pro- 
ceeded, through the mob in the gardens 
of the Tuileries (mot without great 
alarm) to the Plaee de la Concorde, 
where the remise was waiting which 
carried them away, as it proved, un- 
molested. Ary Scheffer, the celebrated 
painter, accompanied the King and 
Royal Family to the remise ; and Mrs. 
Grote, in her life of Scheffer, records 
the fact that the King kept calling out, 
“ Ou est done mon portefeuille? Sauvez 
mon portefeuille pour Camour de Dieu.” 
“Scheffer,” she says, “ caught the port- 
folio from the hands of one of the 
attendants, and threw it up to M. de 
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Damas, who had mounted beside the 
coachman.” 

But evidently the portfolio which 
was thus thrown up was not the port- 
folio about which the King was so 
anxious, even at that trying and 
hazardous moment, and Scheffer had 
no means of ascertaining that it was the 
right one. The contents of the real 
portfolio were afterwards published in 
the Revue Rétrospective. They were 
all those most secret and confidential 
papers about the Spanish marriages, 
which prove the duplicity with which 
Louis Philippe and M. Guizot dealt with 
the British Government. For a whole 
week the locale of the King and Queen 
was unknown to the world, and when 
he next emerged, it was in the character 
of Mr. Smith, at a small English sea- 
port on the Sussex coast. 

When the Duke of Wellington was 
asked whether he did not think it 
strange that the déchéance of the King 
should have taken place when sur- 
rounded by such an army, he replied 
in one of his epigrammatic sentences 
which convey a volume of meaning. 
** Why, I believe,” he said, “ it is usual, 
usual, for an army to have leaders— 
leaders.” 

It is a curious fact that within the 
first seventy years of this century no 
less than five French Monarchs have 
sought refuge in England; for the 
First Napoleon voluntarily surrendered 
to the British Admiral. When, oh, 
when, will our light-hearted neighbours 
learn the blessings of a stable Govern- 
ment, and of making the most of those 
vast resources with which they are so 
profusely blessed ? 

In vol. ii., from page 170 to page 174, 
there is a report of a conversation which 
Mr. Greville had with Mr. Arbuthnot, 
of which he says that he has “ scribbled 
down all that he can recollect of a very 
loose conversation.” Mr. Arbuthnot 
was a friend of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, to whom he confided everything ; 
but, what with Mr. Arbuthnot’s loose 
talk, and Mr. Greville’s treacherous 
memory, the record is as curious a 
medley of truth and falsehood as can 
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well be imagined. These sort of recol- 
lections ought never to have been pub- 
lished, as they are apt to leave on the 
mind of persons, not knowing better, 
impressions calculated to injure the re- 
putation of persons now no more, Mr. 
Arbuthnot is reported to have said 
that “the Duke’s principal objection 
to Mr. Canning was the knowledge of 
his having negotiated with the Whigs 
previously to Lord Liverpool’s illness, 
which was communicated to the Duke, 
Mr. Arbuthnot would not say by whom.” 

Now, if Mr. Canning had done what 
he is here represented to have done, it 
would have been a base and treacherous 
act to Lord Liverpool and his colleagues. 
Whether Mr. Arbuthnot, in his loose 
talk, ever really said this to Mr. Greville 
is doubtful: whether the Duke ever 
said it to Mr. Arbuthnot is equally 
doubtful: whether any communication 
of the kind was ever made to the Duke 
is still more doubtful: but what is not 
doubtful is that in no way whatever did 
Mr. Canning ever communicate or nego- 
tiate with the Whigs previously to Lord 
Liverpool’s illness. It was not till up- 
wards of four weeks after that event, 
during which the supporters of the High 
Tory sections of the Cabinet had in- 
dulged in very offensive language about 
Mr. Canning, and when a recasting of 
the Administration had become immi- 
nent and indispensable, that a member 
of the Whig party ventured to let him 
know that, being confident that he would 
adhere to his principles, the Whigs were 
ready to support him. 

Again, Mr. Arbuthnot is made to say 
that “ Canning worked with a twenty- 
horse power; that his sensitiveness was 
such that he felt every paragraph in a 
newspaper that reflected on him; and 
that the most trifling causes produced 
an irritation in his mind which was 
always vented upon Lord Liverpool ; 
and that every time the door was opened, 
he dreaded the arrival of a packet from 
Canning.” Having been cognisant of 
the whole of the correspondence be- 
tween Lord Liverpool and Mr. Canning, 
from the time of the acceptance of the 
Foreign Office by the latter to the 
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seizure of the former, I can truly say 
that every assertion in the above quota- 
tion is ludicrously false. 

Again, Mr. Arbuthnot is represented 
as saying that “ Canning never had a 
great opinion of Huskisson, nor really 
liked him, though he thought him very 
useful, from being conversant with the 
subjects on which he was himself most 
ignorant ; but he did not contemplate 
his being in the Cabinet, and had no con- 
fidence in his judgment and discretion.” * 
Existing documents prove that the one 
point which Mr. Canning most earnestly 
pressed on Lord Liyerpool was the ad- 
mission of Mr. Huskisson into the 
Cabinet. If Mr. Canning “never had 
a great opinion of him,” what could 
have been his object, in talking to me, 
and speaking of him with affection and 
admiration ? Do Mr. Canning’s speeches 
on “trade and finance betray the igno- 
rance” which Mr. Arbuthnot is here 
said to have imputed to him? These 
comments are hardly worth making, 
only a careless public are too apt to 
take their view of the characters of 
great statesmen from publications such 
as this which I am now considering. 

There is much in these volumes re- 


specting Lord Brougham, a truly extra- 
ordinary man, who obtained and main- 
tained during a long life a most pro- 
minent position amongst his celebrated 


contemporaries. The passages relating 
to him are chiefly comments on his 
actions, not records of his private con- 
versations, and therefore, no objection 
can be made, on the score of breach of 
confidence, to the strength and ve- 
hemence of the alternate praises and 
vituperations which are lavished upon 
him. He was certainly a man of mar- 
vellous ability, endowed with an amount 
of knowledge and information such as 
is rarely contained in a single head. 
At the same time, there was a spice of 
truth in the sarcasm which one of his 
intimate friends addressed to him, when 


1 Vide p. 187, vol. iii. 
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he said, “‘ With a little knowledge of law, 
Brougham, you would know a little of 
everything.” One of the greatest mis- 
takes, however, which he made in his 
scientific performances, was when, in 
the pages of the Edinburgh Review, 
he ran down, and for a time diverted 
public attention from, the discovery 
of the’ undulatory theory of light 
which was made in the early part of 
the century by the celebrated Dr. 
Young. At the period when Lord 
Brougham was Lord Chancellor, I was 
travelling alone in the mail coach to 
Cambridge with the late Master of 
Trinity (Dr. Whewell), when he told 
me of a curious event which had just 
occurred at Paris. The celebrated M. 
Arago had had to pronounce at the in- 
stitute an eulogium on Dr. Young, and 
having dwelt long and triumphantly 
on his wonderful theory of light, he 
exclaimed at the conclusion—“ And 
how was this most marvellous and 
important discovery treated by his 
brethren in England? Did they all 
rush into each other's arms in a 
transport of delight and congratula- 
tion? Alas! alas! far from it. It was 
written down in the pages of the 
Edinburgh Review. And who was the 
author of the article? Again, alas! 
alas! he was no other than the present 
Lord High Chancellor of England.” 

Dr. Whewell expected that when 
this came to be known in England it 
would make a great sensation, but as it 
was, I believe, the story never appeared 
in print, and I never heard of it in any 
other quarter. Somewhere in the 
course of 1862, I told the story to the 
late Lord Clarendon. He observed 
when I had done, “I dined in com- 
pany with the Master of Trinity six 
weeks ago, when he told us this same 
story.” 

Itis doubtful whether Lord Brougham 
has left as deep a mark on the genera- 
tion in which he lived, as some men of 
far less power and ability. 


A, G. STAPLETON. 





THE SPRIGHTLY BALLAD OF MINIKEENA; 


or, 
THE FAIRY AND THE RABBIT. 


** Admiranda tibi levium spectacula rerum, 
Magnanimosque duces, totiusque ordine gentis 
Mores, et studia, et populos, et preelia dicam. 

In tenui labor.” 
VircIL, Georg. iv. 3. 
‘* Varium et mutabile semper 
Femina” (Fay Minnie). 
NEID iv. 569, 


A Tailor, howsoever loth 

To botch his work, will surely do it, 
Unless he measure first his cloth, 
Then cut his coat according to it. 


A Tar of Navigation’s rules 

No more cognoscent than a barber, 

May drift upon the ‘Isle of Fools,’ 

But ne’er will moor in Corinth’s harbour.' 


A Bard whose Muse like mine is wheezy, 
And Pegasus but stiff and spare is, 
Should seek for burthens light and easy ; 
And that is why I sing of Fairies. 


And of that Lilliputian class 

There ne’er in moonlit glade was seen a 
Minuter one by man or ass, 

Than my small heroine Minikeena. 


No tremor shook the fern or flower, 
However hard she flounced upon it ; 
She’d sidle through the densest shower 
Nor damp a feather in her bonnet. 


In boddice low and kirtle brief, 

With alpenstock of straw to guide her, 
She’d leap from rose-bush leaf to leaf, 
Or up its cobweb chase a spider.‘ 


On cushioned cup-moss prim she sat, 
With pollen was her pistol loaded ; 
And when she rode out on her bat 
It seemed an elephant she goaded. 


1 ** Non cuivis contingit adire Corinthum.”—Latin Proverb. 











The Sprightly Ballad of Minikeena ; or, 


Rain-pool in cabbage-blade’s recess 

Did oft as swimming-bath bestead her; 
She'd fling the waiting-snail her dress, 

And from the kail’s top take a header. 


3ut swimming, I regret to say, 

Was not her only ‘fishy’ feature ; 
Miss Min so fair, so smart, so gay, 
Was a most wicked little creature : 


Bad both in conduct and intentions, 

For ever in some mess or other ; 

As much from deeds as in dimensions, 

She might have passed for “ Mischief’s mother.” ! 


With all the frailties of her sex 
She set no bounds to her vagaries : 
“De minimis non curat lex,” 

You cannot take the law of Fairies. 


Her malice never lacked a handle, 

Foes to embroil or friends to sever; 

She strained her small throat screaming scandal, 
And never went to Church—O never. 


The staple of her tongue was lies, 

And with her fist and foot she clinch’d ’em ; 
She played Domitian with the flies ;* 

And when she nursed elf-babes she pinch’d ’em. 


She’d prig Titania’s wine and cake, 

And naughty nicknames had yclept her; 
She’d flirt with Oberon, and make 

Fun even of his crown and sceptre! 


Aside when smiled the Royal Fay, 

His spouse, on finding Min a-missing, 
Would peer about his curls and say, 
“Now, Oberon, was that baggage kissing?” 


With waist no thicker than my pen 
The quantity she ate was puzzling ; 
She’d munch a chestnut up, and then 
Of blackberry-blobs no end of guzzling. 


1 This venerable female is not larger, it is stated, than a ‘‘ midge’s 
wing.’ Her son, on the other hand, is of gigantic proportions, so that 
the family scale of magnitude is greatly above the average standard. 

* This Roman emperor derived great amusement during his earlier 
years from the perforation or impalement of flies—‘‘stylo preacuto.” 
(Suetonius, Domit. cap. 3.) As he grew older he changed his hand to 
their advantage, and gave all the carnivorous flies of Rome frequent and 
luxurious banquets in the Circus, and even in his own private apartments. 
On one occasion, however, he inflicted a terrible disappointment on them 
in his dining-room. For the particulars of this gross act of tantalizing 
cruelty, see Dion, Ixvii. 9. 














The Fairy and the Rabbit. 


Yet from the Fair when Hodge reeled past 
She’d flout the fool with mocks and mooings ; 
—But it is time to tell the last— 

The last as hoped—of her misdoings. 


One of her most unseemly habits, 
Which the long list of them discloses, 
She called “a-poking fun at rabbits,” 
—Prodding prickles into their noses! 


Now one eve as she lay half-hid 

For this fine taste of hers to cater. 
What do you think the Rabbit did? 
Why, Sir, ’od rabbit him—he ate her! 


He gulped her like a bell(e) of ‘heather, 
No speck of blood was there for staunching ; 
Her lovely limbs went down together— 


The bones being quite too small for craunching. 





A big black Beetle from the ground 
Witnessed this murderous entombing, 
And quickly the whole country round 
A full report of it was booming. 


With tone and garb much like a Cleric’s 
The deglutition scene he painted, 

Till half the Elves were in hysterics, 
And one, a Six-inch fellow, fainted. 


Doubt and dismay perplexed their brains, 
Made some look down, and more behind ’em ; 
“* However altered Min’s remains, 

Somebody ought to try and find ’em.” 


One scratched his head; one shook his mutely ; 
A third declared his anguish blinding ; 

—At last an M.D. Elf astutely 

Questioned “77 aught remained for jinding.” 


“The tender frame—the solvent juices!” 
(Here Six-inch staggered like Ebriety), 
—This peptic theory reduces 

At once the little folk’s anxiety. 


“None surely could expect to strain 
Dear Minnie out of a solution ?” 
—On this a small Divine grew fain 
To air his sacred elocution. 


He said that “on that doleful day 
Some serious words he must deliver ; 
In their dear Sister’s house of clay 
He had no interest whatever. 
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“Her earthly tabernacle now, 

What signified its state or station? 
Dissolved, disposed of where or how, 
His duty was t’ improve th’ occasion. 


“ And sure was he they’d all determine, 
—No fairy there was knave or blockhead— 
’Twere meet to have a funeral sermon ;” 
—And then he pulled one from his pocket. 


But soon as from an arid sample 

His hearers twigged the stale commodity, 
Six-inch fell snoring—for example, 

The others sniggering at its oddity. 


In strong though scarce distinctive traces 
Depicted he the ‘dear departed,’ 

Dwelt on the “meek, mild, modest graces 
Of their lost Saint”—the sleeper started. 


“Passing through life unsmirched and featly, 
In her whole chaste career was seen a 
Road-guide for all who’d walk discreetly ;” 
—Imagine this of Minikeena! 


“Foibles no doubt might be imputed, 
Freakishness every Fay inherits, 

But now one dear Friend is—transmuted, 
Ponder we solely on her merits!” 


Then all—Titania most—looked grieving, 
The royal tears were heard to patter ; 
—The whole affair was make-believing, 
So wet or dry the d—l a matter. 


But while prevailed that quasi gloom, 

It was agreed—how Puck did laugh !— 
“To carve Min’s ‘merits’ on her tomb!” 
—Meaning of course a cenotaph. 





These oftices of love being ended, 

—Fairies like men are somewhat changeful,— 
The hour had come it was contended 

For thoughts of blood and deeds avengeful. 


That Beast, the cause of their distress, 

Some vowed they’d hang, some swore they’d stab it ; 
Audible language can’t express 

The retributions pledged the Rabbit. 


To rack, to flay, each bosom burned 

To split his sconce, his neck to wring round ; 
But what their own heads almost turned 

Was how the deuce to bring the thing round. 





The Fairy and the Rabbit. 


This point to fix—for time was fleeting, 
And business pressing, home and foreign— 
A General Indignation Meeting 

Was called—a good way off the Warren. 


And that their Dames might not be flustered, 
Videttes were posted front and rear, 

“The Minikeena Guards”! were mustered, 
And General Lightfuot took the chair. 


He took it and he held it steady, 
Gave out the Order of the Day, 

And then, exclaiming he was ‘ready,’ 
Bade the first speaker ‘fire away.’ 


Whereat, with spangle on his jacket, 

Commodore Goodfellow rose lurching, 

Stormed at the Rabbit, said he’d ‘thwack’ it, 
And ‘keel-haul’ with oaths round and scorching. 


‘““He’d rake the pirate fure and aft 

—So put it he had the commanding— 

That sank that gallant little craft 

‘The Min,’ which had gone down all-standing. 


“He'd scut-tle him—torpedes and mortars, 
He'd blow the thief up for a shilling ; 

Ile’d board the corsair, d n his quariers, 
Spite of all his ‘backing and filling.’” 


He laughed at “teeth and at contusion,” 

Was fierce ’gainst “ onion-sauce ? and veering ;” 
—He then roared out his Resolution 

(Like a mosquito to our hearing) : 


THE RESOLUTION. 


Whereas, despite of wands and warders, 
And all the laws could pass a nation, 
There’s raging now within our borders 
A new sort of assassination, 

That slays in caverns black and coaly 
Our loveliest Fays and most respectable; 
Effecting their destruction wholly, 
Leaving their bones e’en undetectable ; 
To brand said crime and wake beneath 
His felon fur repentance thorough, 
tesoLveD, We pull the Rabbit's teeth, 
And roast him in his rotten burrow. 


1 This fine body of veteran Fairies had been so named by Oberon in 
compliment to Her whose person, alas, they had been unable ‘to protect, 
but whose name and reputation they were ready as ever to’ emblazon and 
defend. 

2 Onion-sauce. It would seem that some one—most likely Puck—had 
proposed to smother the Rabbit in that condiment. 
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(Loud cheeps.) Sir Robin then gave place 
To Lord Fitzmidge Augustus Noddy, 
Who felt great interest in the case, 
Having a very little body. 


“ Awful thing this,” his Lordship said ; 
“He stood like Saul! among the Wizaws ; 
He hoped to die within his bed ; 
Confusion to all Wabbit’s gizzaws! 


“By Di,? when this affzaw befel, 

It acted on him like a potion ; 
Weally he yet was faw fom well ; 
Much pleashaw seconding the Motion.” 


Puck then proposed—just like his capers— 
To publish a Report and show 

(Up) their proceedings in the papers, 
That would strike terror in the Foe. 


He said the Rabbit must disgorge 

As soon as Goodfellow’s oaths were printed, 
And that ‘my Lord’ was like St. George 
Upon a five-shilling piece new-minted. 


The Meeting jumped® at his conclusion. 

His Motion passed; the Chairman signed it; 
Twelve Fays then left the Resolution 
Against the Rabbit—where he’d find it, 


But till the hour when he deceased— 
The rascal was so heavy-witted— 

He nothing read, nor knew the Jeast 

“‘ What ignorant sin he had committed.” 4 





So little Min was gone!—no more 

Of that small joker’s mirth or malice: 
The glow-worms shone not as before 
That night within King Oberon’s palace. 


His Majesty himself was knitting 

His royal brows as dull as T—p—r,° 
For she was not beside him sitting 
Who used to wake the laugh at supper. 


1 Like Saul. Not strikingly like. Saul was ‘‘a choice young person 
and a goodly, and from his shoulders and upward was higher than any 
of the people” (1 Samuel ix. 2). Lord N. was devoid of these 
advantages. 

2 By Di. Diana or the Moon, the chief Elfin Divinity. This is a 
fashionable form of obtestation among the Fairies—equivalent to our ‘ By 
Jove!’ 

3 Literally jumped—this being the ordinary mode among Fairies of 
intimating a joyful acquiescence. After a careful search, however, through 
the Journals (95,000 in number) of that period (June 1874), we have failed 
to find any such Report as Puck suggested. 

4 ** Alas, what ignorant sin have I committed ?”—Shakespeare. 

5 Dull as T——. Violent hyperbole ; no Fairy under any circumstances 
could be that. ; 











3 Stern glances. 


doubtful. 
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How had she notched that mouse’s chine ! 
His cup of pearl how oft she’d clink it! 
He pushed away his cowslip wine 

For lack of Her who loved to drink it. 


His mutterings posed Titania, who 

Kept vainly asking him “ What was it?” 
And then conjecturing the “Flue,” } 
Gave orders for a honey posset. 


But while that beverage was preparing 
Crash went the door with sudden din, 
And, their four eye-balls fixed and glaring, 
Lightfoot and Goodfellow fell in. 


The Royal tablecloth wild grasping, 
The Royal soup-tureen reversing, 
The General all white and gasping, 
The Commodore all red and cursing! 


Then shook the Hall one word of woe, 

One name as fast as Fear could blab it; 

“The Rabbit, ah! The Rabbit, oh!” 

—From Lord Fitzmidge ’twas “ Ee-e, the Wabbit!” 


But Oberon, who disdained to breathe 
Alarm, addressed with action pedal 

That prostrate Pair, while from its sheath 
Flashed out his sharp Toledo needle. 


He pricked those Warriors as they lay, 

With kicks their breeches he indented ; 
He kicked and pricked alternately 

The highest parts which they presented. 


He called the General “a d——d dunce,” 
Twitted the Commodore with “ veering,” 
And bade them to “report” at once 

Or look that instant for cashiering. 


So acupunctured thus, and hammered, 

With execrations o’er them muttered, 

“We climbed—we climbed,” Goodfellow stammered, 
“The Ra-Ra-Rath, Sir,” Lightfoot stuttered. 


“A long reed bore we free from flaws, 
With cods’ eyes? in it worked by pistons; 
—This Puck had proved by optic laws 
Would show the Warren from a distance. 


“And with stern glances*® to induce 
Dismay in the remote offender, 

We spied hard for a flag of truce, 
Mayhap a signal of surrender. 


1 Influenza. ® Cods’ eyes—O Puck, Puck! 
Whether such missiles propelled through a telescope 
were likely to intimidate the so bombarded culprit of the Warren appears 
They had always, however, been favourite projectiles with the 
distinguished officers who on this occasion employed them. 
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“Suddenly our vain searchings! ceased, 
Close, by our naked eyes was seen a 
“What?” exclaimed Oberon, “the Beast?” ? 
“ No—'twas his victim—Minikeena! 


“Her ghost, we mean—her wraith—her spectre, 
Such was the shape our steps that followed, 
Though, as the flying moonbeam flecked her, 
She looked as she had not been swallowed. 


“We saw her plain—her form—her pose; 
Though sighting her we didn’t linger; 
The thumb of one hand touched her nose, 
And stretched out was the little finger. 


“Such gesture certes did appear 
An insult to our cloth designed us, 
So ‘at the double’ we came here, 
Leaving the telescope behind us.” 


“Such stuff,” the King cried, “ne’er was heard. 
“By Di, if he knew what their craze meant!” 
But at that moment there occurred 

What e’en in Oberon caused amazement. 


With glowing cheeks and gleaming tresses, 
Laughing and skipping like good luck, 
Appeared, in her most flounced of dresses, 
“The Spectre,” ushered in by Puck! 


She curtsied here, she curtsied there, 

No end to her salaams and sinkings, 

Bent low before Titania’s chair, 

And thus addressed the King—with winkings : 


“You know, my Liege, you well must know, 
That the mere thought of giving trouble 
Has often racked my breast with woe— 
Has sometimes almost bent me double. 


“And this young Gentlefay can state— 
Come forward, Puck—if you misdoubt me, 
How agonised I’ve been of late 

At all this causeless fuss about me. 


1 Vain searchings. The optical apparatus Puck had constructed re- 
Slected, it is evident, little credit on its designer—was, in fact, we suspect, 
but another sample of his discreditable ‘capers.’ The ‘searchings’ in 
—- however, might have proved ‘vain’ for another reason than 
efects in the telescope, viz. the non-existence of the objects sought for. 

2 The Beast. It has been disputed whether Oberon meant by this 
o— the Rabbit—‘simpliciter’ and ‘per se.’ Unquestionably 
there was at that time great confusion in the minds of many of the Fairy 
community between the ideas of the Rabbit and the D——1, and from 
the prevalent estimate of Minikeena’s character it seemed @ priori not 
improbable that Satan himself should swallow her. From the reply to 
the King, however, it appears he was understood to refer exclusively 
to the minor embodiment of evil—the creature without horn or hoof, 
and with tail of contracted dimensions that was generally supposed to 
have performed the operation in question. 
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—*But where’s the thing of aspect haggard 
Lay blinking here two days or longer ? 
Where now is fled the blatant blackguard, 
The stercoraceous scandal-monger ? 


“The sharded spy, the gobemouche vapid, 
The twilight tamperer with truth, 

Who swore, to spite me or the Rabbit, 
That beast had eaten me forsooth ! 


“Me wriggling in its maw he painted, 
Droned out he thence had heard a squealing, 
And when my handsome friend here fainted 
Hum-m-ed! at his tenderness of feeling. 


“Yet see my skin still smooth and white, 
My ‘frame’ compact with all its sap in; 
In fact, the whole thing was the dite 

Of a canard and not a lapin.? 


“For while Sir Bunny, twitching round 
A testy nose, his tusks was baring, 
I cleared the bracken at a bound 
And left the rodent rascal staring. 


“Tn all thereafter did arise 

From what my friends to what my ghost did, 
Thenks to a.chum or my own eyes 

I am and have been fully posted. 


“To nurse the virtues that had gained me 
A place among the Saints and Martyrs, 
’Twas this, your Majesty, detained me ; 
And—whisper—I had lost my garters.” * 


Thus chaffed she Oberon—then unbraided 
Her golden ringlets, and, soft-whining, 
Drew out her mouchoir’s film, and made it 
Like gossamer with dew a-shining, 


And sobbed “her grateful tears must fall, 
(Though they would make her eyes like ferrets’), 
In proof how touched she was by all 

Their attestations to her ‘ merits.’ 


1 Hum-m-ed. We do trust, for the honour of Beetledom, that nothing 
more than its ordinary intonations were employed on the occasion in 
question, and that no such vile insinuation was intended as Miss M— 
too sensitively suspected. 

? Sap in—lapin. If M was responsible for these rhymes (and 
rhyming was among her absurdities), her pronunciation of French was 
evidently “ after the school of Stratford-atte-Bowe.”’ 

3 Lost—garters. If we suppose for a moment this statement to be 
correct, the loss to M—— would not have been a great one, as on all 
ordinary occasions she preferred wearing her stockings about her heels, 
and frequently (as in her ratbit forays) dispensed with them altogether. 
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“First to her Queen her thanks were due,” 
With genuflexion low Miss Min said, 

And mocking little fist askew, 

Pressing her bosom like a pin’s head. 


“She’d treasure too till Fate should end her, 
As testimonials apt and germane, 

The Doctor’s epithet of ‘tender,’ 

And that prompt In memoriam Sermon!” 


She hailed the Commodore ‘True Blue,’ 
Lauded the General’s ‘gentility,’ 

And bore ecstatic witness to 

The ‘pluck’ of both, and the—‘ agility.’ 


“For zeal so active—love so ample, 

Still would she strive to keep before *em 
The type they prized—her own example 
Of light, and sweetness, and decorum!” 


Then she perked up her pigmy body, 
Then stooped, went waggling like a duck, 
Then rushed with wolfish howl? at Noddy, 
Then threw a somersault o’er Puck. 


With tricks, quips, songs, assaulting, cheating, 
She stirred the Hall from floor to rafter ; 
—One face she made like rabbit eating 

Had almost choked Six-inch with laughter. 


O’Lanthorn* danced, the glow-worms glittered, 
Fitzmidge let slip “hee, hee,” unwitting, 
Behind her fan Titania tittered, 

And Oberon—Oh his sides were splitting! 


Replaced were then the soup, the chine, 
Ants’ eggs, bees’ bags, and fryling finny ; 
And o’er pearl cup of cowslip wine 

The toast rang “ Welcome back to Minnie!” 


But now my Muse is lacking rest, 
So here this tuneful record closes 
Of Her who once alike impressed 
King Oberon’s heart and Rabbits’ noses. 
J. 8. D. 


1 Light and sweetness. A resemblance may be detected between these 
expressions and Mr. Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘ Sweetness and Light.” However 
this may be accounted for—on which a good deal might be said—it is 
probable, from her subsequent illustrations, that Minikeena understood 
the epithets in a somewhat different sense from that which the human 
philosopher attaches to them. 

2 Wolfish howl. Of course a pianissimo imitation, yet loud enough, in 
his Lordship’s delicate state of health to agitate him extremely, and even 
threaten a recurrence of his late distressing malady. 

3 O’Lanthorn (Jack—the th sounded as in thin) an Irish crony of Mini- 
keena. The O’Lanterns of Ireland, though closely connected with the 
humbler English Wisps, hold high position, and are much looked up to 
in their own country. Some fancy they discern the peculiar gait of the 
Chief of the Tribe—The O’Lanthorn—in the present Home-Rule move- 
ment. 





THE CONVENT OF SAN MARCO. 


IV.—SAVONAROLA AS A POLITICIAN. 


Tuk first great event which followed, in 
the public life of Florence and at the 
same time in the history of Savonarola, 
upon the death of Lorenzo dei Medici was 
the very curious and picturesque episode 
of the visit of Charles of Anjou—Charles 
the Eighth of France—to the city of 
Florence. A more remarkable and excit- 
ing incident has seldom found a place in 
any record of the risks to which small 
states are liable. There was no quarrel 
between Italy, so far as such a general 
title could be given to the Italy of that 
day, and France, Certainly there was 
no quarrel between Florence and France. 
But there has scarcely ever been a time 
when the many divisions, the contending 
cities, republics, and princedoms of Italy 
have not been a temptation to her bigger 
neighbours on every side of her. A 
country so rich and splendid could scarcely 
fail to awaken covetings; and nothing 
could give more opportunity to the in- 
vader than the condition of this warring 
family, every member of which clung with 
desperation to its own precarious independ- 
ence, though quite indifferent to the en- 
slaving of its brethren. The immediate 
cause of the French invasion was the usur- 
pation of Ludovic the Moor, Ludovico 
Sforza, who had dethroned his own nephew, 
the rightful Duke of Milan, and reigned 
(like one of Shakespeare’s dukes), keeping 
this nephew in confinement. The wife 
of the imprisoned prince, however, was 
the daughter of the king of Naples, who 
threatened Ludovico continually, and dis- 
turbed him in the possession of his usurped 
and ill-gotten power. To put an effectual 
stop to this disturbance, Ludovico invited 
France, in the person of her young and 
romantically-disposed monarch, to invade 
Italy and take Naples, a jewel worthy of 
even an imperial crown. France, history 
tells us—or at least all wise Frenchmen— 
resisted and disliked the enterprise ; but, 


strangely enough, Italy, the country 
threatened with invasion, invited it, and 
rejoiced in the prospect ; and even eyes so 
penetrating as those of Savonarola saw a 
deliverer divinely sent in the uncouth 
figure of Charles of Anjou, the least 
comely of all knights-errant. Nothing 
could more clearly show the despairing 
disgust of the people with their princes 
and their governments than this universal 
sentiment of welcome towards the forei 

invader, who could scarcely fail to be the 
enemy of the commonweal. Lorenzo dei 
Medici had been dead about a year and a 
half, during which time his son Piero held 
a tottering sway in Florence, when the 
French army crossed the Alps. The first 
news of their setting out, exaggerated by 
all those popular tales of gigantic strength 
and barbarian ferocity which attach gene- 
rally to all invaders, and which in those 
distant ages rumour gave full voice to, 
was received in Florence on one of the 
days when Savonarola preached in the 
Duomo ; and thither the excited populace 
rushed to hear what he had to say about 
this terrible event. He had already 
warned them of One who should come, 
like a new Cyrus, over the hills to 
punish the wicked and purge Italy of 
her sins. As it happened, his series of 
discourses upon the building of Noah’s ark 
—that spiritual house of refuge in which 
he had entreated his hearers to take refuge 
—had come to an appropriate and striking 
point which chimed in strangely with the 
event of which all his great congregation 
had just heard with excitement, agitation, 
and terror. ‘“ Behold, I, even I, do bring 
a flood of waters on the earth,” were the 
words of his text. He gave it forth “ with 
a terrible voice” over the heads of the 
hushed and awe-stricken multitude in the 
gloom of the great cathedral ; his voice 
sounded like sudden thunder, and a shud- 
der of painful interest and emotion rose 
through the vast assembly, moving the 
preacher as much as the hearers, He 
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had prophesied the death of the tyrant, 
and Lorenzo was dead ; he had prophesied 
the coming of this Cyrus; and for a long 
time had held up, so to speak, over the 
head of the guilty city, that sword of the 
Lord, which was to avenge and destroy. 
Now the crisis and the very moment had 
come. The people, we are told, hurried 
through the streets after his discourse, 
‘‘ more dead than alive,” in gloomy silence, 
not venturing even to confide to each other 
the alarm that filled their souls. They had 
indeed almost wished for, almost invited, 
the new Cyrus, feeling that indefinable 
hope in his coming which, when human 
circumstances are desperate, every great 
change brings with it. That, however, 
which was but an agreeable excitement at 
a distance, became more appalling as it 
drew near. And soon other news arrived, 
which added to the terrible uncertainty of 
the districts which lay in the invader’s 
way, whether they were to regard him as 
the scourge of God or the great deliverer, 
both of which had been prophesied by the 
prophet. At the very beginning of the 
campaign the French dispersed the Nea- 
politan fleet, and, taking a small sea-side 
town, in which they had left a garrison, 
sacked and destroyed the unhappy little 
place ; a terrible example and warning to 
all others. This happened when Charles 
was making his way across the flats of 
Lombardy ; and Florence was the next 
stage in his progress. The town was rich, 
splendid, tempting in every way to the 
northern invader. The fighting men who 
had so often defended it were out of fashion ; 
the Magnifico was no longer a firm and wise 
Lorenzo, but wavering and foolish; and 
the town itself watched its ruler like the 
unwilling captive it was, on the strain to 
catch the moment when it might twitch 
the chain by which he held it out of his 
unwary hand. This moment came very 
soon. Piero, in his fright, went out to 
meet his fate. When he heard of Charles’s 
approach, he hurried to meet him, and, 
with signal folly, by way of propitiating 
the invader, put the only defences the in- 
termediate country possessed into his 
hands, thus opening to Charles the way 
to the city without securing any conditions 
of compensation or guarantees of peace. 


When the news of this base surrender 
reached Florence the whole city was in 
an uproar. Terror and indignation and 
passionate patriotism all united to make 
the populace half frantic with excitement. 
That fear which even the bravest may be 
permitted to feel for the fate of a great city 
full of helpless and unwarlike persons in the 
hands of a conqueror, mingling with the 
exasperation of a proud people betrayed, 
brought on one of those paroxysms of 
popular frenzy in which the mob is 
capable of almost anything—of heroic 
and sublime self-defence, or of mad license, 
carnage, and anarchy, according to the 
touch which sways it. Mutterings against 
the rich citizens who had made their wealth 
by oppression—against the partizans of 
the Medici party, the betrayers of the state 
—and against all rulers and authority— 
along with a feverish impatience to protect 
Florence, rose among the crowds like the 
gathering of a tempest. But, leaderless, 
counselless, as they were, one impulse 
swayed the people. They knew of one man 
at least whose voice was to be trusted, who 
would speak to them boldly and freely, 
without fear or favour—a man so deep in 
the counsels of Heaven that he had seen 
all along this trouble coming. With one 
accord they rushed to the Cathedral. 
** Such a dense mass of people had never 
been seen in it: they were so closely 
packed that no one could stir.” The man 
in the pulpit, to whom they all looked, 
might no doubt have led that dark moving 
mass—Italian crowd of men, always re- 
markable to behold, thronging there in 
all the dim corners, scarcely visible except 
by the thrill of breath and motion, the 
gleam of dark eyes and stern faces—to 
meet the invader, and perhaps by miracu- 
lous momentary passion to turn him back; 
or might, with a spirit more congenial to 
the time and place, have given just the 
stimulus that was wanted to make the 
injured people avenge itself terribly upon 
its tyrants. He did neither. Stretching 
out his arms over the crowd, with all the 
emotion of one who shared their every 
tremor and pang, he called out to them to 
repent and pray. The Scourge had come, 
the blow had descended ; but yet Florence 
was in the hand of a God never slow to 
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pardon. “Repent,” he cried, “for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand;” and 
again, “ Pardon, O Lord, pardon those 
Florentines who desire to be Thine.” This 
was how Savonarola took the tide at 
its flood. He might have made himself 
autocrat—dictator—and so, indeed, for a 
time he was—and taken whatever revenge 
he pleased upon his enemies ; but the only 
revenge he demanded was upon themselves, 
whose sins had caused this chastisement ; 
and the remedy was reformation, not of the 
state only, but of every individual. The 
excited mass calmed down under this won- 
derful appeal. Their vows of vengeance 
against their betrayers died on their lips, 
In gravity and humility they dispersed to 
await the event, whatever it might be, with 
something like national dignity. The best 
men of the city, so long kept under, came 
to the front in this moment of general 
agitation; and the sense of tremendous 
danger—danger unspeakable, yet not un- 
mixed with hope—fortunately subdued 
all dissensions among the bodies who still 
had power to do their best—to do some- 
thing for the salvation of the city. While 
the Signory and their counsellors consulted, 
Savonarola held the populace as in a leash, 
He kept calm within the walls, whatever 
might be without, absolutely preventing, 
not only domestic tumult and anarchy, but 
those sudden and wild experiments of 
government which are as dangerous. The 
first excitement having been thus mastered, 
the city appointed another solemn deputa- 
tion to go to Charles, and do all that was 
possible to be done to mend matters. One 
of these ambassadors, and the most import- 
ant, was Savonarola. Before setting out 
he delivered another great sermon. ‘* The 
Lord has heard your prayers, and caused 
a great revolution to end peaceably,” he 
said. ‘If you would have the Lord con- 
tinue His mercy to you, be merciful to your 
brethren, your friends—even your enemies. 
The Lord has said to you, ‘I will have 
mercy.’ Woe to them that disobey Him !” 
When he had left this solemn charge 
upon his great flock, the prophet turned, 
with a precaution in which there seems a 
certain humorous kindness, to the smaller 
immediate band of his followers, which had 
its special dangers too, He called the 
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brethren of San Marzo together in chap- 
ter, and warned them not to go about 
boasting that their prior was the ambas- 
sador of Florence to the kiug, but rather 
to keep within their convent walls and help 
him with their prayers. 

Thus he set out on his mission, The 
reader need not be told Burlamacchi’s 
simple tale of the miraculous draught of 
fishes brought into the net of the unwilling 
fisher at Librafratta, who was sent out in a 
storm to catch fish for the padre’s dinner— 
a miracle quite unnecessary, by the way, 
since the simple historian himself adds that 
Savonarola ate nothing but an egg. He 
travelled on foot, with a few companions 
chosen from among his own monks, his 
noble colleagues in the mission having gone 
on before. These men, among whom was 
Piero Capponi, one of the most noble of 
living Florentines, had already had their 
interview with the king before the monks 
arrived. But the chief result they seemed 
to have obtained was to scare Piero dei 
Medici, who still lingered, after his ignoble 
bargain, among the hangers-on of Charles, 
and whom the arrival of a new Florentine 
embassy, elected independently of himself, 
and coming to protest against his shameful 
doings, woke up at once to the desperation 
of his own cause. At sight of them he 
hurried off back to Florence, where he 
was refused admission to the palace of the 
Signoria, except as a private individual, 
and finally driven out of the city, not 
without tumults and some bloodshed. 
Capponi and the rest, however, made little 
of Charles, who would promise nothing, 
and postponed all negotiation until he 
should be in Florence. With this most 
unsatisfactory decision they returned, full 
of fear and trouble, to the agitated city, 
which had begun to sack a few palaces, 
and fall upon a few Medici, by way of 
spending that overplus of excitement which 
now there was no preacher in the Duomo 
to still by his voice. 

It was then that Savonarola reached 
the camp. Perhaps he thought his mis- 
sion would be more successful were it un- 
mingled with the arguments and negotia- 
tions of the statesmen, with which, in- 
deed, it had nothing to do. He saluted 
Charles, when introduced to his presence, 
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as the “ great servant of Divine Justice.” 
As such the preacher, had always re- 
garded this king, who in himself was 
not great. And Charles was full of 
curiosity to see the man who had given 
him so elevated a mission, who had de- 
scribed him as the new Cyrus, the scourge 
of the wicked, the deliverer of the 
righteous. There was not, however, much 
food for vanity in Savonarola’s address, 
He told the king, indeed, that, years before, 
this visitation had been revealed to him, 
and bade him enter boldly, gladly into 
Florence as the avenger of Him who 
triumphed on the Cross. “ Nevertheless, 
most Christian king, listen to my words,” 
said the prophet. , *‘God’s unworthy ser- 
vant, to whom this has been revealed, 
warns and admonishes thee, by God's 
authority, that according to His example 
thou shouldst show mercy everywhere, and 
especially in Florence where (though there 
are many sinners) He has many servants 
and handmaidens, both in the world and 
in the cloister, for whose sake it is thy 
duty to spare the city. ... In God’s 
name I exhort and admonish thee to help 
and defend the innocents, the widows and 
orphans, and poor, and above all modesty 
and purity... . In God’s name I ad- 
monish thee to pardon the offences of the 
Florentines and other people who may 
have offended thee. . . . Remember thy 
Saviour, who, hanging on the Cross, par- 
doned His murderers. Which things if 
thou doest, O king, God will increase 
thy kingdom, and give thee victory... . . 
But if thou dost forget the work for which 
the Lord sends thee, He will then choose 
another to fulfil it, and will let the hand of 
His wrath fall upon thee, and will punish 
thee with terrible secourges, All this I 
say to thee in the name of the Lord.” 

So spake the prophets to the ancient 
kings, who were, perhaps, scarcely more 


1 Padre Marchese himself here pauses to 
remark how strange to the ears of the French- 
men it must have been to hear that this mani- 
festly unjust invasion had been predicted by 
Savonarola, and was recognized by him as a 
divine mission. This, however, is a complica- 
tion of the matter which had no share in the 
straightforward contemplation of the event, 
from one side only, which was natural to 
Savonarola, 
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appropriate executors of the Divine will 
than Charles of Anjou. The king and 
his generals were moved by this remark- 
able address, and though no promises were 
made to Savonarola any mere than to his 
colleagues, he returned with better hopes, 
and brought a little comfort with him to 
the gloomy and agitated city, in which his 
very presence was of itself a strength. 
He returned at ence to his congenial work, 
restraining the people as he only could, 
speaking to them of mercy and judgment, 
of peace and brotherhood, while war and 
all its tumults were so near, and when any 
unguarded blaze of popular wrath might 
at any moment have destroyed the city, 
and given to history a sack of Florence 
with all its inevitable horrors. 

Meanwhile Capponi and his colleagues 
made all the hasty preparations they 
could for a desperate resistance, should 
the worst come to the worst. In this 
condition of affairs, Florence had to do 
what many an individual has to do in 
the exigencies of private life, to decorate 
her streets and throw wide her gates, and 
prepare pageants of welcome for the in- 
solent visitor, whose very smile was an 
offence, but who, if offended, had strength 
enough to crush her under his heel, and 
make her streets run with blood, A more 
exciting moment could not be imagined. 
All the available troops the Republic could 
collect lay unseen in peaceful cloisters and 
in the depths of the great old palaces, 
ready for instant action if need were, when 
the great bell should ring; the houses 
were filled with ammunition and provisions, 
even with materials for barricades (the 
idea of which, we are told, was first picked 
up by the French in this strange visit) ; 
and over all these grim preparations waved 
the flags, the tapestries on the balconies, 
the awnings over the streets. It was 
November, probably one of those grim, 
grey days which the city of Florence has 
her share of, and with which her grave 
and stern splendour is not uncongenial— 
for it rained when the cortége marched in 
at the gate of San Frediano, and across 
the turbid river to the Medicean palace in 
the Via Larga, where everything had been 
prepared with due magnificence for the 
king’s lodgings, and where all the costly 
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and beautiful art collections made by the 
great Lorenzo and his wealthy prede- 
cessors were. The visit lasted for ten 
days, and during that time it may well be 
supposed how hard the struggle was to 
keep the people in subjection, to prevent 
all feuds among themselves, and all need- 
less jrritation of the triumphant and pro- 
bably insolent strangers, who though they 
professed to be friendly visitors, yet felt 
themselves conquerors, and would have 
liked nothing better than to have been let 
loose upon the magnificent city. Once, 
indeed, during their stay an incident 
occurred which showed the Frenchmen 
that all the strength was not on their side, 
nor the danger upon that of the Floren- 
tines. ‘ Whether by accident or design,” 
says Professor Villari, with a graphic force 
not usual to his dull though valuable nar- 
rative, “a report was spread through the 
town that Piero dei Medici had appeared 
at one of the gates: the great bell tolled 
continuously, the streets were all in motion, 
the people in a state of furious excitement ; 
the very earth seemed to bring forth 
armed men, all hastening to the piazza ; 
the gates of the palaces were closed, the 
towers were armed, and barricades pre- 
pared in the streets... . It was soon 
found that the report was false, and the 
tumult subsided as rapidly as it had arisen. 
But a deep impression was made on the 
minds of the foreigners.” 

This the reader will easily believe who 
has ever beheld a scene of popular excite- 
ment, even on a much less warlike age 
and occasion in the lofty and narrow streets 
of an Italian city. The great bell clang- 
ing from the old Tower, the cow lowing, as 
the Florentines said, in familiar fondness 
—was a sound known over all the city; 
and it is one which would rouse Florence 
now as well as then. I remember the 
look of these streets on the morning of a 
much less difficult revolution, that of ’59, 
when, in comparative silence, without bell 
to rouse them, or visible token for their 
gathering, the tramp of men suddenly 
filled the streets, and crowds emerged into 
the piazza—crowds so unlike the crowds 
of other places, no flutter of women or 
children about, a dark moving throng of 
men, Even the crowd of a market-day, 
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when there is nothing more alarming than 
a mass of loud-talking, gesticulating con- 
tadini and townsmen mingled together 
in the great noble square, is sufficient of 
itself to give an idea of what the scene 
was when, by all the narrow ways, the 
citizens were pouring into that general 
centre, and every strait street looked like 
the gate of a castle, at which three could 
defy a thousand. Perhaps it is a relic of 
those stormy times which keeps the 
feminine element so much out of the 
Florentine crowd, even in its most peace- 
ful aspect, and thus confers upon the 
most harmless throng an air of dark force 
and purpose, of something about to be 
done, which helps the modern spectator 
better than anything else to realize the 
passionate scenes of former times. 
Charles the Eighth was hard to get rid 
of. Not only the ordinary motives which 
tempted the invader of those fighting days, 
cupidity and thirst for conquest, but also the 
fact that Piero dei Medici was praying for 
his help on one side, while the Republic, 
firmly holding by its newly-regained 
liberty, faced him on the other, kept the 
French negotiators in .a dubious mood. 
Their own position was not without its 
dangers. The escape of some prisoners 
whom the French were leading bound 
through the streets—an incident which 
has been used with much effect in the 
noble fiction of Remola—roused the in- 
habitants of the Burgo Ognisanti to such 
a pitch of indignation, that in a sudden 
fury of assault, from windows and doors, 
and a hundred points of vantage, they 
fell on the redoubtable Swiss, the finest 
infantry in the world, and drove these 
mountaineers so sharply to their de- 
fences, that even the brave Swiss trem- 
bled at the thought of “a city which the 
sound of a bell could convert into an armed 
castle,” and where it might chance that 
they should find themselves shut up, with 
every window, and every street-corner pour- 
ing forth a fiery hail upon them. This 
impression made upon the minds of his 
soldiers, helped Charles to see more 
clearly ; but yet at the very last moment 
his pride and obstinacy came uppermost, 
and the king, turning furiously away 
when his ultimatum was rejected by the 
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Florentines, broke up the negotiations by 
exclaiming, “Then we shall sound our 
trumpets.” ‘And we our bells!” cried 
brave Piero Capponi, snatching the insult- 
ing treaty, which he had just in the name 
of Florence rejected, from the secretary’s 
hand, and tearing it in pieces. This out- 
burst of patriotic impatience driven despe- 
rate brought the Frenchmen to their 
senses, 


“Lo strepito dell’ armi e de’ cavalli 
Non poté far che non fossi sentita 
La voce d’un Cappon fra cento Galli.” 


(The din of arms could not prevent 
our Capon’s vuice from sounding high 
above a hundred cocks,)—G@alli, cocks. 

This is the account of the historians. 
Burlamacchi’s story gives a different view 
of the transaction. According to him, 
Capponi’s bold speech so roused the rage 
of the king, that he at once decided to 
sack the city; and Savonarola, almost 
forcing his way into the palace, had to be 
brought on the scene to frighten and 
subdue Charles before this cruel purpose 
was abandoned. The narrative is won- 
derfully picturesque, and no doubt refers 
to an actual interview, which took place 
a little later, when Savonarola was sent 
to expedite by all the arguments in his 
power the king’s departure from the city. 
“When he saw the servant of God,” 
says Burlamacchi, “according to the 
custom of the king of France, he rose 
to show him respect. But the servant of 
God took out a little leaden crucifix which 
he carried always about him, and holding 
it up to the king, said, ‘ This is He who 
made heaven and earth. Honour not me, 
but honour Him who is King of kings, 
Lord of lords, and who makes the world 
to tremble, and gives victory to princes 
according to His will and justice. He 
punishes and destroys impious and unjust 
kings; and He will destroy thee with all 
thy army, if thou dost not give up thy 
cruel purpose, and annul the plan thou 
hast formed against this city 
Knowest thou not that it matters little to 
the Lord whether He gets the victory 
with few or with many? Have you for- 
gotten what He did to Sennacherib, the 
proud king of the Assyrians? or how, 
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when Moses prayed, Joshua and the 
people overcame their enemies? So shall 
it be done to thee. ...’ Thus spoke 
the padre to the king, filling him with 
terror, and threatening him, in the name 
of God, always with the crucifix in his 
hand, And he spoke with so much power 
and effect, that all who were present 
were struck with dismay and terror, and 
the king and his ministers were moved to 
tears. Then the padre took the king by 
the hand, and said to him, ‘ Sacred ma- 
jesty, know that it is God’s will that thou 
shouldst leave the city without making 
any other change, otherwise thou and thy 
army will here lay down yout lives.’ ” 

Thus Burlamacchi describes the last 
scene, before Charles unwillingly passed 
on his way. On the 26th of November, 
the city got rid of its troublesome and 
dangerous visitor, without any more seri- 
ous cost than that of the Medicean art- 
treasures, and all the beautiful things 
with which the palace had been decked 
for the king’s reception, The French 
“ looted” —to use a modern word—the 
princely house in which they had been 
lodged, plundering it from hall to garret, 
valets and barons, and the king himself, 
taking share in the spoil. But this was 
a small fine to pay for the comfort of 
getting free of so great a danger and em- 
barrassment. And when the tramp of the 
departing army had died on the air—when 
Florence breathed freely, and the agitated 
people could pause and reckon their gains 
and losses—it then appeared that the 
Scourge of God, which had only been 
waved innoxiously, as it were, over their 
heads, had brought benefit and blessing 
unawares, as their prophet had ever pro- 
mised, When the danger was over, and 
the excitement began to subside, Florence 
opened her eyes to find that a great 
revolution had happened in her history. 
The Medici were gyone—their power, built 
up so gradually and so wisely, had vanished 
and disappeared in a moment. Piero 
might bluster or threaten outside the gates, 
but within he had no power. Once more, 
after the lapse of years, the Florentines 
were free. 

The old machinery of government, how- 
ever—the most cumbrous of all the sys- 
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tems in Italy, and affording more scope for 
the tyranny of a faction than for the wide 
freedom at which theoretically it aimed— 
had fallen rusty and out of gear: and the 
first thing to be done was to decide upon 
some possible way by which the vessel of 
state might again be got under pilotage. 
In former times, the first step to be taken 
in such an emergency was to call a Par- 
lamento—a vague mob who assembled in 
the piazza without check upon its preten- 
sions, or even guarantee of citizenship—a 
mob which it was very easy to leaven with 
noisy men here and there, good fur lead- 
ing the voices of the rest, and suggesting 
the hasty decisions in which every mob 
delights. Such a vague, foolish, popular 
assembly had invariably committed the 
sovereign power into the hands that were 
most clever in managing it, the dominant 
party, whatever that might be; and with 
its facile vote and ready confidence, had 
fallen into a mere farce and laughable 
parody of a popular institution, the mas- 
querade under which despotism disported 
itself. What other way than this farce 
of popular election—with its Balia, its 
cheerful giving over of the freedom of 
Florence to the strongest, the loudest 
voiced and most specious claimant, and 
all its fictitious appearance of spontaneity 
—could be found ?—what was to be put in 
its place? This the city began to ask itself 
with one mind, great and small discussing 
the point, and a great deal of agitation ac- 
companying the discussion. Italy was at 
this period the only country in the world 
in which politics, as we understand the 
word, can be said to have existed at all. 
No other race was as yet sufficiently ad- 
vanced in civilisation, or powerful in habit, 
to have time for the consideration of con- 
stitutional questions or theories of govern- 
ment. But the land of Machiavelli was 
already an- adept in such theories ; and 
Machiavelli himself, if not already a not- 
able personage, was at that moment, with 
all his wisdom undeveloped in his young 
head, moving about the streets of this 
very Florence, and waiting for his time to 
strike in, and take his part in all the 
debates and curious questions which 
ge the popular mind. Professor 

illari furnishes us with a glimpse of 
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Italian feeling on this subject, which is 
fortunately brief enough to quote :— 


“There existed in the breasts of the 
Florentines such an innate love of liberty, 
that when unable to enter freely into 
discussions in the councils, they retired to 
their closets to reason on affairs of state, 
and to create political science. In con- 
sulting their works, we always find that 
they begin by laying down this doctrine— 
that the greatest felicity which man can 
hope to find on earth, is to have a share 
in the government of his country... . . 
Starting from the one idea, that to govern 
is the greatest happiness, that which man 
most desires—it naturally follows that all 
would aspire to it, that all would be de- 
sirous to hold the reins of government in 
their native land, and that every man 
would strive to attain this, however it 
might injure other men. Such princi- 
ples must naturally give rise to the 
danger of relapsing into tyranny, as 
happened in almost all the governments 
of Italy. To the question, What is a 
perfect government? the whole school 
of [talian politicians had but one answer 
—that in which no tyranny can exist. 
And what is the form of government in 
which tyranny cannot exist? That which 
shall be so regulated as to satisfy at one 
and the same time all the passions of all 
orders of the citizens. In every city, they 
said, there will be a few who will try to 
rule over all; the ottimati (patricians) 
will strive for honours, the people for 
liberty. Hence they desired to have a 
mixed government, uniting in itself the 
various interests of monarchy, aristocracy, 
and democracy, so as to satisfy the ambi- 
tious, the ottimati, and the people, and 
by such means they hoped that secure 
liberty would be established.” 


When the Florentines, full of these 
sentiments, found themselves at last re- 
lieved from all intruders, and from the 
one supreme family which, in spite of 
their struggles, had ruled them for the 
last sixty years, they immediately rushed 
with a certain enjoyment into the pre- 
liminaries of reconstruction, debating 
among themselves (as unfortunately we 
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have more than once seen done in 
later days) the ideal constitution which 
should make all men, or at least the 
Florentines, happy. But the delight of thus 
reforming the constitution of a state is a 
dangerous one, and it is evident that all 
ordinary affairs stood still in Florence 
while the Signora and their counsellors, 
the most important citizens, endeavoured 
to come to a decision, and to make up 
their minds whether the new constitution 
should resemble that of Venice, or should 
be merely a reconstruction of the ancient 
system. During the earlier part of these 
discussions Savonarola did not interfere 
with the statesmen whose business it was, 
but went on with his usual occupations, 
exercising all his influence and power over 
the mind of Florence to make the popu- 
lace tranquil, to encourage the people in 
that way of well-doing which he believed 
had been the means of their preservation 
from the invader, and to relieve the 
poverty and distress which abounded in 
the city. For the latter object he entreated 
therich to make personal sacrifices—to give 
up their pomp and pleasures, to apply to 
the service of the poor the money which they 
would have spent upon education at the 
university of Pisa, then temporarily closed, 
Pisa being still in rebellion and revolution ; 
and, going further still, with a liberality 
and good sense such as is conventionally 
supposed to be unusual in churchmen, he 
entreated that the building of costly 
churches and convents might be discon- 
tinued, and that the very plate and decora- 
tions of the church might be sacrificed to 
relieve the general distress. ‘‘ But, above 
all,” he added, “‘ let some settlement be 
come to by which the shops can be re- 
opened and work found for the people.” 
As the days passed on, and no decision 
was made, the smouldering energy within 
him took fire. Though it was not his 
business, he could not stand by any longer 
and see the comfort and power of the city 
endangered by delay. Suddenly, on the 
12th of December, a fortnight after the 
departure of the French, he introduced 
the subject in his sermon, and with great 
force and earnestness pressed upon his 
hearers the example of Venice, and re- 
commended the formation of a great 


council on the Venetian model as the best 
thing for Florence. “ Your reform must 
begin with things spiritual, which are 
superior to all that is material, which con- 
stitute the rule of life, and are life itself,” 
he said; and he quoted with admirable 
effect the saying of Cosimo dei Medici, 
that “States are not governed by Pater- 
nosters,” to show that this sentiment was 
the sentiment of tyrants, enemies of the 
commonweal, and not of loyal citizens, 
* Tf you wish to have a good government,” 
he added, “ it must be derived from God,” 
and with this preface he threw the full 
weight of his support into the proposal of 
the popular party. 

This, it is evident, at once decided 
the question. The discussions which 
had been going on fruitlessly for all 
these wintry days, in the midst of a be- 
wildered and anxious community, which 
scarcely knew what side it ought to take, 
suddenly cleared up and came to a con- 
clusion. The people, delighted to have 
the question settled, shouted through the 
streets for the Great Council after the 
fashion of the Venetians. A great “ meet- 
ing,” as we should now call it (and the 
word has by this time got transplanted into 
all languages) of men—women and chil- 
dren being exeluded—was held soon after in 
the Cathedral. With evident agitation and 
emotion the great preacher went into the 
pulpit. He told his immense and eager 
audience that the time had come which he 
had predicted, that all had happened 
which he had announced. to them, and that 
now it remained for themselves to decide 
what their future fate should be. “ There 
now begins,” he said, “a new era for your 
city. In your hands lies your own fate. 
Your future will be what you choose it to 
be—great, noble, strong, well-cemented, 
envied ; or weak, torn asunder, abject, un- 
happy, under the oppression of a worse 
servitude. By this time you have learned 
to know by what arts freedom is repressed, 
and those by which it is regained and 
preserved, and that corruption, pleasures, 
and pastimes have often reduced the city 
to misery. Examine, then, your judg- 
ment, gather the fruit of experience out 
of misfortune, and so use them that free- 
dom henceforward may not be the privilege 
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the few for the oppression of many, 
but a universal benefit, the patrimony of 
all citizens whose age and worth entitle 
them to possess it.” These noble and 
dignified words add a consecration of 
highest and wisest patriotism to the sacred 
associations of that dim, splendid Duomo 
of Florence, from which many a day the 
preacher had sent his hearers pierced to 
the heart by pricks of conscience, by deep 
repentance and tender pity ; where he had 
brought about a spiritual revolution, and 
restrained by spiritual means alone a most 
turbulent people ; and from whence now 
he sent his fellow-citizens in a glow of 
patriotic excitement, bent on securing their 
freedom and guarding it for ever. Alas, 
that eternity is brief which hangs upon 
the sentiments of any multitude! but not 
less noble on that account is the impulse, 
not less great the hand that gave it. 
Savonarola had not attempted to intrude 
himself into the political world, or to 
leave his own range of subjects, his own 
still nobler cares and occupations, at his 
own will. He had kept within the modest 
shade of his cloister, except when the call 
of his countrymen brought him forth, 
spending his life between that seclusion 
and the publicity of the pulpit, where 
he did what an army could scarcely have 
done—kept the peace; and swayed the 
soul of Florence from wrath and civil 
strife to judgment and mercy, the only 
real foundations, as he taught, of national 
prosperity and calm, But as he had gone 
to the Invader at the call of the people to 
bid him come, and to bid him go—so now 
he stepped forth, when necessity was, to 
cut the knot of opinion and give the 
powerful aid of his advocacy to what he 
held to be the best of political systems. 
The Medicean party—still secretly exist- 
ing, though cowed, and not daring to make 
themselves known—the ambitious, the 
lovers of the old régime, and those bigoted 
conservatives who love no change, even 
when it is for the better, had kept up a 
kind of struggle up to this moment; but 
against Savonarola they could not keep up 
any struggle. The effect of his recom- 
mendation was so great and so instan- 
taneous that without further difficulty the 
thing was done. His first sermon on the 


subject was preached on the 12th of De- 
cember, and by the 23rd of the same 
month this settlement of political affairs 
was finally agreed to by all parties ; the 
Consiglio Maggiore, the Great Council 
after the manner of the Venetians, was 
instituted ; and after all these contentions 
and arguments there ensued a moment of 
peace. 

It is scarcely consistent with my pur- 
pose to enter here into any detailed de- 
scription of the elaborate system of 
government in Florence. So elaborate 
was it, and so curiously contrived to 
make opportunities for despotism in the 
midst of every appearance of democratic 
freedom, that the complicated structure is 
most difficult to understand. The new 
system was less elaborate, but so many of 
the old names and old offices were re- 
tained, that it is still somewhat difficult to 
follow and fathom it. The Great Council, 
however, instituted by Savonarola, and 
consisting nominally of all the citizens of 
Florence, in reality embraced but a small 
number of them. It was not, as in Venice, 
confined to persons of noble birth, but to 
the class of citizens entitled benefiziati. 
These benefiziati were, as their namo 
implies, a class already distinguished 
among their neighbours. To become one 
of them it was necessary to have been 
elected to some civic office, great or 
small ; the privilege descended to sons and 
grandsons only, so that the entire body 
consisted of the sedwti, or those who had 
actually sat in some chair of magistracy, 
and the veduti, those who without acting 
had been seen, or elected to similar office— 
and their immediate descendants.! Thus 
it will be seen that the large democratic 
conception of a council of all the people 
dwindles at once into reasonableness and 
practicability, and that in reality it was to 
the judgment of select and experienced 
men, already aware, in their own persons, 
or in those of their fathers, of the risks 
and conditions of rule, that power was thus 


1 In order to afford entrance to the ambitious 
into this privileged class it had been usual in 
many cases to draw two names for each vacant 
appointment, one of which was seduto, or 
actually drawn for the office ; the other com- 
plimentarily veduto, seen or made visible, 
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given. In a population of 90,000 there 
were but 3,200 benefiziati, still a very large 
Parliament certainly ; but this body was 
again sterzatd, or divided into three sections, 
each division holding office for six months 
in turn; and no man under twenty-nine 
was eligible for the Great Council. An- 
other smaller body, composed of citizens of 
not less than forty years of age, called the 
Ottanta, or eighty, were appoiuted at the 
same time to form a kind of Second Cham- 
ber, Senate, or House of Peers, and the old 
Signory, who bore office but two months 
at a time, were still retained. The rules 
of this hierarchy are strange enough to 
modern eyes, and embody a complete 
reversal of our parliamentary customs. In 
Florence, under the new régime, the 
Signory proposed, the Ottanta discussed, 
the Great Council, or House of Commons, 
voted only in silence. The last was the 
final tribunal in all questions of govern- 
ment, but its members were only per- 
mitted to speak by a special call from 
the Signory, and never against a measure 
proposed ; notwithstanding that it was 
their all powerful vote which decided 
anything—a very strange and apparently 
cumbrous arrangement. 

Still more strange, however, was the 
mode in which all the laws passed by 
these three states of the realm were 
really introduced. It was Savonarola 
from his pulpit in the Duomo, or in the 
church of San Marco, who first laid them 
before the eager city. Without abandon- 
ing his own sacred subjects, without for 
a moment becoming secular, or giving up 
his high position as a prophet and mes- 
senger of God, this extraordinary man 
set forth his scheme of taxation, his pro- 
posal for a general amnesty, and, perhaps 
most important of all, his plan for a final 
court of judicial appeal against the sen- 
tences of the Otto, who were then the 
supreme judges of all cases, both political 
and criminal, banishing, imprisoning, and 
confiscating at their pleasure, without any 
check upon their proceedings. It is 
scarcely possible to imagine a more curi- 
ous state of affairs. The preacher pro- 
pounded the laws with all the conscious- 
ness in him and aLout him of a divine in- 
spiration ; tle pecple listenec—the great 


mass of them, I suppose, as thoroughly 
convinced that God had spoken by His 
servant, as was that humble yet bold ser- 
vant himself—while the judicious no doubt 
pondered, and the statesmen criticized, 
Had Lorenzo been alive, and a really great 
and patriotic prince, I cannot imagine a 
more splendid kind of despotism than these 
two men might have made between them 
-—the preacher thus proposing, expound- 
ing, giving out his great new projects 
of government to the people; and the 
wary prince behind, noting everything, 
watching the effect produced and how the 
current of opinion turned, taking advan- 
tage at once of the enthusiasm of the mass 
and the comments of the wiser minority, 
himself committed to no definite action till 
all had been weighed and pondered. For 
a little while this was really how govern- 
ment went on in Florence; the original 
impulse in everything came from Savona- 
rola. It is scarcely possible to believe 
that he was not in his turn, at least to 
some degree, advised and prompted by the 
statesmen who were at the same time his 
followers. But nothing of this appears, 
if it existed; and there is nothing in the 
wonderful story to contradict the impres- 
sion which no doubt possessed the mind 
of the prior of San Marco—that he spoke 
as a kind of prime minister of God, ex- 
pounding the mind of the unseen and 
omnipotent Monarch whom Florence, 
scorning all baser sovereignty, had taken 
for her King. He stood up in his place 
—and where so fit a place as the Duomo 
for God’s interpreter?—and proposed those 
laws which he felt came to him direct 
from Heaven; and after a little while, in 
their full plenitude of democratic freedom, 
the Signory, the Ottanta, and the Consiglio 
Maggiore carried them into practical form, 
passing them by elaborate voting as if 
originated by themselves. I do not believe 
that it ever could have occurred to Savona- 
rola that this extraordinary and unpre- 
cedented prophetical rule was as completely 
a despotism as it had been in Lorenzo’s 
or in Cosimo’s time. ‘To him it was the 
reign of God, whose will was conveycd to 
His people through his own unwoithy 
lips ; and at the same time the reign of 
the people, whose hearts God turned to 
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accept that will of His, in which lay their 
salvation. Noble, generous, and great— 
and, what is more wonderful, wise—were 
the laws thus made for Florence, dictated 
by the purest patriotism, and by a mind 
utterly elevated above all thoughts of 
aggrandisement, either personal or eccle- 
siastical, Savonarola employed his power 
for no end but the benefit of the people— 
to enrich or advance his Order, his Church, 
or his special convent would never seem 
to have entered his mind; His enemics 
say that he loved power, and to those 
minds which are unable to comprehend 
his strong conviction that God spoke by 
him, this is a welcome explanation of a 
character otherwise incomprehensible. But 
it scarcely seems to me possible that any 
spectator of a more sympathetic under- 
standing could thus misjudge Savonarola. 
He ruled like the ideal tyrant of the 
poetic imagination—his heart full of God 
and the people, without a corner in it for 
himself, or any time to waste upon that 
atom of humanity. But this sway, though 
more noble perhaps than any other mission 
which the soul can conceive, was impossible. 
Nature, always cognizant of the meaner 
possibilities with which she is more familiar, 
prohibits it, except by moments when the 
great soul takes her by surprise, and the 
whole world is momentarily subdued, This 
was the case in Florence for two years. 
One of the greatest and most wonderful 
of reigns; but an impossibility, a thing 
out of nature, which could not last. ‘ After 
the revolution of 1494,” says Villari, “ we 
at once recognize in almost every word of 
the Provisioni the impress of the demo- 
cratic friar. Latin becomes Italian; a 
new form, a new style are apparent, a new 
spirit animating them ; they speak almost 
with the voice of Savonarola, and very 
frequently are nothing more than extracts 
from the sermons in which he had recom- 
mended the adoption of the law.” Sucha 
heroic episode in history can be but brief. 
Its dangers are as great as is the gener- 
ous splendour of its power; for who can 
ensure that a mere man will not lose his 
head on such an elevation, or that such 
simple things as genius and goodness can 
hold head against the intoxications of 
power? If they could do so even, no one 
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would believe it, and therefore from the be- 
ginning the doom of such a leader among 
men is sealed, But it is something when 
it lasts long enough to show even for a 
single year what it is to be so ruled from 
Heaven ; and when the man, sure of so 
much misjudging, can leave behind him 
that evidence of his work and his meaning 
to put—when at last, in the long course of 
time, the world becomes impartial—his 
adversaries to the blush. 

Even the moment of Savonarola’s tri- 
umph, however, was disturbed by some 
opposition. The appeal which he insisted 
upon in political cases against the deci- 
sions of the Otto (the Se: Fave, as it was 
called, judgment being given by a ballot, 
and two-thirds of the eight being necessary 
to make the majority) was given, in spite 
of him, not to a limited and select court, 
as he wished, but to the Consiglio Mag- 
giore in full—much too large and popular 
an assembly to be trusted in such cases. 
This disappointment of his hopes seems to 
have been the first sign that his day began 
to be over, though it was some time later 
before his general influence failed; and 
indeed, as often happens, his popular 
power seemed for a time all the greater 
and more evident, after the heart of it had 
been touched by decay. The picturesque 
popular demonstrations which keep hold 
of the imagination longer than laws or 
reformation all took place when the real 
power of the great preacher was on its 
wane—if indeed Savonarola’s power can 
be said ever to have waned with the people 
themselves, in the pulpit or out of doors. 

The Carnival of 1496 found him 
silent, in obedience to a brief from Rome ; 
but I will not in this chapter, which is 
devoted to his climax of power and in- 
fluence, enter upon that darker portion of 
his story. He was silenced, but his active 
spirit was still untouched, and his courage 
little broken. The Carnival had been in 
the days of the Medici a.very Saturnalia 
of license ; and of all the wild Florentine 
revellers in that season abandoned to folly, 
none were more wildly riotous than the 
children—those city children, sharp-witted 
and precocious, who are everywhere the 
amusement and the despair of the more 
serious community. In such a centre of 
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municipal life as Florence, with a civic 
limitation still more intense, still more 
strict than anything which exists among 
us, it can scarcely be supposed that 
the lads of the town yielded in bold- 
ness or acuteness to the London street 
boy or Parisian gamin, both of whom are 
troublesome enough to manage. These 
young Filorentines had been used to be 
rampant in Carnival time, and they had 
various privileges scarcely consistent with 
the comfort of their fellow-citizens. These 
Burlamacchi describes as the stones, the 
stiles,and the capannucci. “The stiles were 
long pieces of wood which were placed 
across the street, and no one, especially 
no women, were allowed to pass until they 
had paid something, which was afterwards 
spent in a supper. The capannucci were 
great trees raised in the squares or wide 
streets, round which were placed a quan- 
tity of faggots and broken wood to burn 
in the evening, over which there were 
great fights with stones and other arms, 
not without the sacrifice of some lives on 
each occasion.” Savonarola, always tender 
of the young, to whom the lads of his 
convent were « nostri angioli, had his 
attention directed to this lawless youth of 
the city, the most difficult class perhaps 
to deal with. All other kinds of authority 
had been tried in vain to curb their frolic, 
especially the dangerous war with stones. 
Set aside from his quieter and graver work, 
the prior of San Marco took this enter- 
prise in hand. We are not informed how 
he first got hold of so shifty and tumul- 
tuous a band, but he did get hold of them 
in some way. Fra Domenico, his most 
faithful and devoted follower, became his 
chief instrument, most likely because he 
shared his chief’s love for the children ; 
the reader may recollect that it was to 
him that the message about nostri angioli 
was sent. The Florentine gamins were 
organized according to their guartieri, like 
their fathers; they were made to choose 
captains for themselves, one for each dis- 
trict, and counsellors for the captains. No 
doubt this skilful perception of the dawn- 
ing political impulses of those citizens in 
bud, pleased the lads, and gave them a 
new sense of importance. Then, without 
interfering with their cherished amuse- 
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ments, Sayonarola turned them to better 
uses. He set up little altars in the streets 
instead of the stilt, where the children 
still begged, but for the poor (one hopes 
they had some kind of a social supper all 
the same ; and no doubt Fra Girolamo saw 
to that, being hard only upon himself.) 
He gave them other songs to sing, not 
the evil rhymes of the old days—and sent 
them about the city in procession, in long 
angelical lines, white-robed and carrying 
crosses; and finally he indulged them 
with a capannucci greater’than any they 
had ever seen—the big Bonfire of Vanities, 
for which they had themselves collected 
the materials. What were the exact com- 
ponent parts of this bonfire can never be 
known; and doubtless as long as there 
is any one sufficiently interested to discuss 
the subject, Savonarola’s enemies will 
reproach him with having destroyed pre- 
cious works of art in this carnival offering, 
while his apologists attempt to prove the 
impossibility of any such sacrifice. I think 
there can be little doubt that the latter 
have the stronger case. For not only was 
the preacher a man of perfect good sense 
and moderation, but he was himself a 
poet, the friend of poets and of painters, 
with a school of art still existing under 
his wing, and Fra Bartolomeo at his elbow 
to keep him from committing himself. 
Professor Villari thinks it most likely that 
the dresses, and masks, and wigs, prepared 
for the Carnival itself, formed the bulk of 
the bonfire ; and a pretty heap might soon 
have been made of these follies, did they 
at all correspond in 1496 with what they 
were in 1859. And if a volume of Boc- 
caccio or a few copies of the “ Canti Car- 
nascialeschi”’ got into the mass here and 
there, I do not suppose any great harm 
was done. 

George Eliot has given so admirable 
and so humorous a description of the 
preparations for this great bonfire, in 
Romola, that the writer would be bold 
indeed who would attempt to repeat the 
sketch, Those who have seen Fra Barto- 
lomeo’s portrait of Savonarola, and marked 
the sweetness and benignity, not un- 
touched by humour, of the homely face 
there presented, will scarcely refuse to 
believe that, in the midst of his great and 
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tragic labours, a natural consciousness 
of the ludicrous side of this demon- 
stration may have been in the mind of 
the great Preacher, as he watched the 
children in their white dresses marching 
round the great piazza, clustered all over 
the Loggia of Oveagna, and filling up, 
a merry crowd, the solemn ringhiera, 
under the grey walls of the palace, 
where he himself was so soon to be con- 
demned. While the clear young voices 
sang their hymns, the glare of the burn- 
ing lighted up the fresh faces, the pic- 
turesque white groups, the darker Tuscan 
crowd around them, and the dark strong 
Tuscan walls, built for the use of cen- 
turies, behind all. Benvenuto’s delicate 
Perseus was not there in those days, 
nor yet the huge David of a greater 
artist ; but the Judith and Holofernes just 
erected marked, or was meant to mark, 
the triumph of freedom and the Republic 
over tyranny. No doubt by this time the 
heart was going out of Savonarola’s power, 
but popular enthusiasm still remained ; 
and in the piazza the blaze of the burn- 
ing vanities flickered red upon steadfast 
walls, and flower-like faces—faces bearing 
the look of angels, instead of the small 
demoniac crowd which usually discharged 
their missiles at each other round the 
blazing bonfire. Once more, the vanities 
were to flame there within sight of a 
devout rejoicing throng ; and then another 
burning was to follow, more solemn, more 
terrible, not of vanities. Was he aware 
of this in his half-inspired soul, to which 
the idea of martyrdom had already become 
familiar? Anyhow, without attributing to 
him such distinct fore-knowledge, one can 
understand with what a smile, and with 
what a sigh, as the white lines moved on, 
their songs dying in the distance, Savona- 
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rola with his cowl over his head, must 
have turned away. 

One more pretty scene, and work of 
mercy accomplished, and ail the brighter 
part of his greater life was over. It was 
on Palm Sunday, Burlamacchi tells us, 
that a procession of these same children, 
in their white robes, with garlands on 
their heads, set forth from San Marco 
on a progress round the city to open the 
Monti della Pieta, which at last Savona- 
rola had been able to institute. They 
were like beautiful angels out of heaven, 
Burlamacchi says; sometimes they 
shouted ‘* Viva Gesu Cristo!” their King ; 
sometimes, “Viva Firenze!” the next 
and dearest object of every patriot’s heart. 
After them went many ladies, and even 
‘many grave and noble men, full of 
ability and prudence,” all with the palms 
which the Prior had blessed, and the 
little red cross which was his token. The 
long line of the procession went round 
the city, winding through all the narrow 
streets—a multitude following under the 
fresh sunshine of the spring—and defiled 
into the austere gloom of San Giovanni 
lighting up that solemn place, and into 
the Cathedral, singing with lovely youthful 
voices. As they passed, the lookers-on 
wept and smiled upon the children, and 
threw alms to them for the new institution. 
«* And so much joy was there in all hearts 
that the glory of Paradise seemed to have 
descended on earth, and many tears of 
tenderness and devotion were shed. They 
went to all the four guartieri, establishing 
a Monte in each, and securing for them a 
little endowment to begin with from the 
alms they collected. ‘‘ £ cost ogniuno pot 
se ne ritornd a casa molto edificato,” says 
simple Burlamacchi. It was almost the 
last gleam of gladness in Savonarola’s life. 
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THE NEW HAMLET 


Ir was once the fashion to object to 
anonymous newspaper writing on the 
ground that it enabled little men to have 
their fling at great ones, and in the case 
of a new book, for instance, to condemn at 
a moment’s notice what represented on 
the part of its author the work of a life- 
time. If there be still any justification 
for the remark as applied to literary 
criticism, the time has certainly gone by 
when, with any truth, it could be made 
in the ease of the stage and its reviewers. 
If Dryden were alive again, and observed 
the general tenor of comment on the last 
new actor, he would find little occasion to 
repeat his old warning that “they mis- 
take the nature of criticism who think its 
business is to find fault.” Indiscriminate 
praise, not captious fault-finding, would 
appear to him to be the danger most to be 
deprecated. No one can have read the 
various notices on Mr. Irving’s Hamlet 
that have appeared in the daily and 
weekly press, without being struck by 
their all but entire unanimity of opinion, 
and exuberance of praise. It is by no 
means to beg the question of the merit of 
the performance to assert that such praise 
must of necessity be extravagant. If a 
Garrick or an Edmund Kean were again 
among us, we should expect him to en- 
counter much difference of opinion, sup- 
ported by arguments at least entitled to 
our respect. On the conception and 
execution of such a part as Hamlet there 
is room for abundant variety of judgment, 
and however much genius were shown by 
the actor in working out his own ideas, it 
would be at least perfectly fair to take 
grave exception to many puints, large and 
small, in the performance. What is 
noticeable in the criticisms upon Mr. 
Irving’s Hamlet is not the praise so much 
as the absence of any comprehensive 
grounds on which it is awarded. And the 
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kind of faults which are selected for un- 
favourable comment are scarcely less 
significant of the helplessness of the 
reviewers’ plight than the points which 
are commended. They remind one of 
those casual remarks which the visitor to 
the Royal Academy may overhear any 
fine morning in the month of May :—“I 
don’t like that foot-stool, somehow.” 
* Look at those ugly fish at the bottom 
of that boat?” Of such a kind are the 
remarks which follow a column of en- 
thusiasm, to the effect that Mr. Irving sits 
in a certain scene where he ought to stand, 
or that he leans once too often against a 
certain pillar. Fault-finding such as this 
enhances rather than qualifies the praise 
with which it is mingled. If this is all 
the critic’s microscopic eye can detect to 
blame, the performance must be remark- 
able indeed. It reminds one of the 
tactics of the late Mr. George Robins, 
the auctioneer, who, after exhausting the 
language of praise in extolling a cer- 
tain gentleman’s park which had fallen 
under his hammer, went on to say that he 
was bound, as an honest man, not to con- 
ceal the drawbacks to the property, which 
were, indeed, the litter made by the rose- 
leaves, and the perpetual din kept up by 
the nightingales. 

The most serious mischief of criticism 
such as this is its possible effect upon 
the actor himself, and Mr. Irving has 
the best of reasons for praying that 
he may be saved from his friends. He 
has advanced in his art by steps not 
discreditable to himself. From the posi- 
tion of a comedian, showing ability in 
a certain strongly-marked if limited line 
of characters, he turned to melodrama, in 
which he first révealed power of a very 
remarkable sort. It was in every way to 
Mr. Irving’s credit that he could not re- 
main satisfied with success in a line in 
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which there seemed no limits to the tri- 
umphs he might have won, but which his 
artistic sense taught him was short of the 
highest. No one can blame him for 
essaying the most difficult, as it is the 
noblest character in the English drama ; 
and no one can witness his performance 
without finding clearest proof that it re- 
presents the result of honest study and 
hard work. There is no sign of his having 
yielded to the natural temptation to trust 
to a reputation already made, and to his 
past-won popularity. Right or wrong, 
successful or unsuccessful, Mr. Irving has 
no occasion to fear criticism of a slighting 
kind. His study of the text has been 
most careful, and his emphasis is, with 
few exceptions, both just and unexag- 
gerated. But there would seem to be a 
confusion very generally prevalent be- 
tween what is creditable to the performer 
and what appears as the net result of his 
efforts. Nothing more is wanted to show 
the degradation to which the English 
stage has sunk than the prominence given 
by almost all Mr. Irving’s critics to the 
circumstance that he showed signs of 
having carefully studied his part before- 
hand. It was remarked, as if it were the 
most notable of features in the perform- 
ance, that it appeared to be the result of 
some study. It may be quite true that 
the actor’s art has fallen to this level, but 
a critic should none the less be above 
patting an actor on the back for not being 
the merest charlatan. That Mr. Irving, 
or any other artist, should have taken 
pains, to the best of his ability, to dis- 
charge an arduous duty, is not the same 
thing as having attained an unexampled 
success. It seems strange that there 
should be even an occasion for repeating 
so obvious a truism, but the fact is that, 
in the present condition of the stage, merit 
of any kind is certain to be over-estimated 
from the total absence of any contempo- 
rary standard with which to compare it. 
It is the peculiar condition of the actor’s 
art that it perishes with the artist. No 
description, however analytical or graphic, 
of the effect of a bygone actor upon those 
who witnessed his performances, is of any 
but the slightest service to the critic of 
a succeeding generation. The canons of 
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the art of acting have to be reconstructed 
in a great measure by every fresh critic for 
his own use ; and the result of this is that 
he is much more liable than his brother 
critics in other fields of art to speak with 
enthusiasm of any acting which happens 
to reach a higher level than the average. 
But the critic, if he has no standard of act- 
ing derived from the tradition of the stage, 
is the more bound to revere the only other 
standard open to him—the author whose 
creations the actor pretends to interpret. 
And it is not by noting his attitudes in 
this or that scene, nor by dealing piece- 
meal with his treatment of the text, still 
less by quoting hackneyed scraps of Cole- 
ridge and Goethe, that an adequate esti- 
mate of such a performance as Mr, Irving’s 
is to be formed, or that Mr. Irving him- 
self is to profit as a true artist would desire 
to profit in the pursuit of his ideal, Mr, 
Irving has much, very much to learn, and 
the highest compliment that can be paid 
him is that his acting makes one believe 
that he knows this, and would welcome 
any help that enabled him to correct ten- 
dencies in himself which affect his treat- 
ment of a great part, considered as a 
whole. For it is here that criticism should 
first direct its efforts. The truth is that 
Mr. Irving’s Hamlet, as is natural in one 
who comes to it direct from such a piece 
as The Bells, is a melodramatic per- 
formance, The points in which he wins 
most applause are those which we asso- 
ciate with that class of drama; and the 
points which belong to Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet, and which Mr. Irving overlooks, 
are exactly those for which this kind of 
acting finds no expression, This would 
be more obvious were it not that Mr. 
Irving possesses some physical and other 
gifts which encourage the illusion that his 
Hamlet is really the Hamlet of the student 
and the metaphysician. His very hand- 
some and striking features, his command 
of varied expression, the prevailing look 
of dreamy melancholy—all these are in 
favour of the higher conception of the 
part, but they do not constitute it in them- 
selves, or prevent the real effects being 
produced in quite other ways. Some of 
his critics have observed that, after the 
hasty exit of the king and queen in the 
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play scene, Mr. Irving unaccountably 
omits the sudden burst into irrelevant 
song, in the lines :— 
** Why let the stricken deer go weep, 
e hart ungalled play ; 
For some must watch, while some must 


eep : 
Thus runs the world away.” 


But no one seems to have noticed that 
this omission is only one of a series of 
alterations made (whether intentionally or 
not) in furtherance of the melodramatic 
side of the character. The most famous 
“point” in Mr, Irving’s performance is 
at this juncture of the play. The triumph 
of his purpose in having “ The Murder of 
Gonzago ” played before the king is indi- 
cated by a highly-wrought passion of voice 
and action (perilously approaching rant), 
which, in the language of theatres, “brings 
down the house,” and, moreover, is clearly 
conceived with that intention. The excite- 
ment of the evening at the Lyceum 
Theatre is at this point, and the roar with 
which it is greeted is inexpressibly painful 
to ears which are listening for other than 
purely melodramatic effects. One of the 
critics, writing after the first performance, 
remarked with much simplicity that after 
this crisis in the play the audience would 
almost gladly have heard no more. Of 
course the reason of this was that Mr. Irving 
had placed the climax of the scene where 
Shakespeare had not placed it ; and after 
the passion had been torn to tatters and 
the much-lauded incident had occurred of 
Hamlet falling exhausted into the throne 
vacated by the king, the half-delirious, 
half-fantastic levity of the doggerel rhymes 
would have been an anti-climax, even if it 
must not necessarily have been unheard 
amid the boisterous raptures of the pit 
and gallery. In this instance, therefore, 
a sacrifice of one strongly-defined cha- 
racteristic of Hamlet’s mental condition 
is effected, for the simple reason that 
it would otherwise have interfered with a 
cheap and vulgar melodramatic expe- 
dient. 

Perhaps, however, this has not been the 
sole reason for the alteration. In other 
parts of the play similar omissions are 
made where there is no such artificial 
climax with which they interfere. This 
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brings us indeed to a complaint against 
Mr. Irving of a far more grave kind, 
The mad side of Hamlet (whether real or 
assumed, is not here the question) is ignored 
by him altogether, except so far as it can 
be represented by voice and action more or 
less excited and “telling.” It may be 
mere coincidence, but it is certainly re- 
markable that the scene in which the first 
indication is afforded of Hamlet having 
had recourse to the “antic disposition,” 
which jhe tells Horatio and Marcellus he 
may have occasion to assume—the first 
scene of the second act, in which Ophelia 
relates to her father the extraordinary 
conduct of Hamlet—is omitted in repre- 
sentation. Unless to shorten the play 
there seems no reason for this omission, 
and it is noteworthy that another scene, 
which used always to be sacrificed—that 
in which Hamlet discovers the king pray- 
ing—is retained at the Lyceum. The 
former scene is quite as necessary for the 
development of Hamlet’s character and 
purposes as the latter. Can the sole 


reason for this anomaly be, that in the one | 


scene there is another striking occasion 
for melodramatic effectiveness on the part 
of the Hamlet and not in the other; or 
can it be (for in the depths of the stage 
depression of our day there is always a 
lower deep possible) that in the one case a 
“< carpenter’s scene” is required, and that 
the king’s prayer and Hamlet’s soliloquy 
come in opportunely, while an elaborate 
“set” is being prepared behind? 
However this may be, the significant 
fact remains, that the key-note of Hamlet’s 
affected lunacy is never settled at all, 
as Shakespeare meant it to be settled, in 
the careful description of his demeanour 
towards Ophelia; and not having this 
reminder of the clue to Hamlet’s subse- 
quent conduct fresh in their minds, the 
Lyceum audience might easily forget that 
any such device as feigning madness 
had ever entered into Hamlet’s thoughts. 
Moreover, the first glimpses of the half- 
humorous, half-hysterical condition of his 
over-burdened nature which Shakespeare 
has allowed us to catch in the few sentences 
following the first interview with the Ghost 
are for some unsuggested reason also sup- 
pressed—the “Ah, ha, boy! sayst thou 
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so? art thou there, truepenny?” and 
the like. It can hardly be supposed that 
these passages are omitted merely because 
they may not be found in the usual stage 
editions of the play. Mr. Irving, who has 
admitted so many innovations, can hardly 
have been merely conservative here. It 
must be that in the lighter ebullitions of 
Hamlet’s mind and disposition he did not 
find himself at home, and had not courage 
to depart from the mere “dagger and 
bowl” element of melodrama by intro- 
ducing those lights and shades with which 
the poet has diversified the character. And 
Mr. Irving’s conception of the character, 
it must be allowed, is consistent to the 
end. In his treatment of all the mad 
rtions of Hamlet’s dialogue which follow, 
e scarcely ever allows the spectator to 
feel that they are mad. As we read these 
passages in the closet, we see clearly that 
Hamlet’s idea of the best way to counter- 
feit insanity is to be flippant, jocose, and 
at times irrelevant, and yet to allow him- 
self, under shelter of his condition, to 
utter sarcasms and tell unpleasant truths, 
“ You are a fishmonger ”—* to be honest, 
as this world goes, is to be one man picked 
out of ten thousand ”—and so on; but 
Mr. Irving delivers all such speeches with 
such intensity of manner that they present 
little if any contrast to the speech of his 
saner moments, He never forgets, in a 
word, that he is a melodramatic actor, 
and that gloom is the atmosphere he is 
bound to diffuse around him, The personi- 
fication is gloomy throughout ; and in this 
Mr. Irving makes the not uncommon mis- 
take of supposing that a dreamy, meditative 
character is of one unrelieved complexion, 
instead of having, as it has in almost all 
cases, a distinctly playful and fanciful side. 
This side Hamlet undoubtedly exhibits, 
but in Mr. Irving’s treatment of the cha- 
racter it is markedly absent. 

Indeed, were it not obviously the case 
that Mr. Irving began his London career 
as a comedian only by accident, and that 
he is born for melodrama, it might 
cause real surprise to find him so totally 
incompetent to deal with the lighter 
side of the character of Hamlet. It is 
probably owing to his early training in 
the latest school of comedy (the comedy, 
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as it has been wittily called, of “no 
manners”) that his notions of the badi- 
nage in which Hamlet may indulge 
with his friends reach no further than 
scorn, irritability, or rudeness, Hamlet 
was, above all things, a prince and a 
gentleman. We do not need Ophelia’s 
touching reminiscence of her lover as “a 
noble mind,” “the glass of fashion and 
the mould of form,” “the observed of 
all observers,” to assure us of the ehivalry 
and tenderness and fine instincts of the 
man. We can well understand how such 
a man, however strongly excited and 
deeply touched, would behave, even 
when feigning madness, towards the old 
pedant Polonius or the young fop Osric. 
But neither the familiarity of Mr, Ir- 
ving, when he places his arms about the 
necks of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, 
nor his sudden and wholly uncalled- 
for tone of insolence when they smile 
without apparent cause, is at all likely 
to have been natural to the Prince of 
Denmark. Again, his manner to Polo- 
nius is characterised by absolute rude- 
ness ; and the dignified courtesy shown in 
that character by Mr. Chippendale makes 
the contrast more than commonly con- 
spicuous. Lastly, in the scene with Osric 
—a scene in itself so delicate and delight- 
ful—Mr. Irving, instead of humouring 
the pleasant coxcomb by a_ kindly 
mimicry of his euphuistic jargon, eannot, 
as it were, even then resist the “ King 
Cambyses’ vein,” but surveys him with 
an expression of deadly scorn, and ad- 
dresses him, to quote the well-known legal 
story, as if he were scarcely a vertebrate 
anunal. Either Mr. Irving does not find 
in his examination of the character of 
Hamlet that trait of kindliness which 
the ordinary reader cannot fail to discover 
there, or he has not yet learned the art of 
expressing it in action, tone, and look. 
But even worse than his demeanour in 
conversing with his inferiors is his way of 
delivering here and there the grim, sar- 
castic utterances in which he gives vent to 
his excited humour, It is an ugly word 
to use, but no other can adequately de- 
scribe the tone of the actor in such pas- 
sages. The tone is vulgar ; and no one 
who recalls the loud guffaw with which 
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the Lyceum audience receives every even- 
ing the words “Oh, wonderful son that 
can so astonish a mother!” can doubt that 
it is the coarse treatment of the words, 
and not the words themselves, that sets the 
house in a roar. 

It is in the lighter portions of the play, 
in the interview with the players, the 
gravediggers, and the like, that com- 
parison has been instituted many times 
of late between Mr. Irving and Mr. 
Fechter. The comparison is suggested 
by many causes, apart from the circum- 
stance that the two actors are the only 
Hamlets of the present generation who 
have excited much public curiosity. Mr. 
Irving’s tones and cadences occasionally 
recall his predecessor, and in his repudia- 
tion of much of the traditional “business” 
he is following the same precedent. More- 
over, in his assumption of a more or less 
friendly manner with the two courtiers 
who are sent to watch him, and with the 
players, he apparently challenges com- 
parison with the foreign artist. But here 
it was certainly unwise to recall the earlier 
performance ; for precisely where Mr. 
Fechter was strong is Mr. Irving deplor- 
ably weak. Whatever other merits or 
demerits belonged to Mr. Fechter’s per- 
formance, it had that indefinable, but 
most real and precious quality, which 
may be called charm. When he played 
the part first in London at the Princess’s 
some fifteen years since, he was fresh from 
the discipline of a school of acting, in 
which ease and grace are made matters 
of the first importance. In his walk, his 
attitudes, his smile, he added the polish 
of light comedy to the higher qualities 
of the tragedian. He showed, in a word, 
the result of training as well as of natural 

ifts. He was affectionate towards 
Horatio, and chatty with the players, 
without any surrender of the dignity of 
the Prince or the self-respect of the 
gentleman. No doubt, in his anxiety 
to shake off the trammels of tradition, 
he at times introduced innovations, whose 
sole merit was their novelty ; but except 
in the eyes of the rigid stickler for the old 
fashions, there was an unquestionable 
winningness in the fresh element which 
Mr. Fechter brought into the part. 


The New Hamlet and His Critics. 





Playgoers of this generation had a 
general idea of the statuesque Kemble 
school, and the “ Shakespeare-read-by 
flashes-of-lightning ” method of Edmund 
Kean ; but they had not so clearly real- 
ized perhaps the degree in which a part 
of first-rate tragic importance might 
gain from this element of charm, the 
gallantry and grace of a gentleman 
in his untragic moments. No one can 
read the eloquent tribute paid by Mr. 
Bodham Donne to his friend Charles 
Kemble without seeing that herein lay no 
small part of that actor’s success. In Mr, 
Fechter’s case these qualities were made 
less effective by his strong foreign accent, 
and by gestures uncongenial to the Eng- 
lish temperament; but even with these 
drawbacks they certainly formed the secret 
of the attractiveness of the performance. 
It is just in these respects that Mr. Irving 
has almost everything to learn. His elo- 
cution, though good and clear, exhibits 
little variety through all the changes of 
scene and situation ; his walk when he is 
excited—that is to say, throughout the 
greater part of the play—is something 
between a stagger and a slouch ; his smile, 
at its pleasantest, is supercilious, and the 
actor has not yet learned that highest 
secret of art, the uses and the attractions 
of repose. In one scene, at least, Mr. 
Irving shows that he can work hard and 
achieve a triumph by a due course of 
training. Whether the common report 
be true or not that he studied under a 
fencing-master for many weeks we cannot 
say, but his fencing is thoroughly grace- 
ful, and for almost the first time in the 
course of the performance the movements 
of Hamlet become pleasant to look upon. 
If Mr. Irving regards his art with the 
artist’s eye, as we would fain believe he 
does, he might yet learn by a rigorous 
discipline to walk and move—yes, and 
even to smile—more like creatures of 
everyday life, and less like the conven- 
tional heroes of melodrama. 

In saying that Mr. Irving’s acting wants 
charm, we necessarily include a lack of 
that greatest of all charms—tenderness. 
He tries to be tender in the famous 
scene with Ophelia, when she returns 
him his “remembrances ;” but without 
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success. ‘Seeing Charles Kemble enact 
this scene,” writes Mr. Donne, in the tri- 
bute just now referred to, “I have often 
marvelled how the Ophelias who played 
with him resisted the infection of his grief. 
His forlorn and piteous look seemed 
labouring to impart the comfort which he 
could not minister to himself. Every 
mode or change of expression and intona- 
tion came with its own burden of anguish 
and despair.” It is just this tenderness 
which Mr. Irving’s manner seems in- 
capable of, and for which earnestness and 
passion and gesture are no substitute. 
The defect is even more perceptible in the 
closet-scene with his mother, in which at 
intervals the Hamlet’s hissing tones of 
invective make most painful discord with 
the pathetic cireumstances of the situation. 
It may be urged that in the preceding 
scene Hamlet has declared the necessity 
of “speaking daggers,” but using none, 
but he can hardly have meant by this 
that any outrage short of assassination was 
allowable. Rather, surely, he meant this 
—that the words he had to speak must, 
however uttered, pierce his mother’s heart, 
but that at least they should derive no 
additional poignancy from his behaviour. 
But for the son’s unquenchable love for 
his mother, and for his own heart bursting 
in the conflict of duty with filial instinet— 
for the prominence of these feelings in 
Mr. Irving’s performance we look in vain ; 
and not to succeed in bringing out some 
such aspect of the pathetic situation is to 
fail. ‘Towards the close of the strange, 
eventful history, when the terrible dénowe- 
ment is at hand, there occurs a speech in 
which an actor who understood the springs 
of human feeling might in a moment 
move an audience to tears. It is where 
Hamlet, with that strange presentiment of 
the coming end which Shakespeare has 
more than once elsewhere attributed to 
his men and women, confides his mis- 
givings to his bosom friend :—‘‘ Thou 
wouldst not think how ill all’s here about 
my heart: but it is no matter—it is such 
a kind of gain-giving as would perhaps 
trouble a woman.” ‘The utterance is un- 


speakably pathetic; it ranks with the 
* Oh, Iago, the pity of it! the pity of it, 
Tago!” of Othello, and many like touches 
from the hand of the great master. There 
were signs in Mr, Irving’s manner of 
speaking the words as if he suspected 
their value; but if so, his art was not 
true enough to respond to his intention, 
and the words passed unheeded. One 
slight falter of the voice as the speaker’s 
sorrow struggled with his fortitude would 
have introduced, even at the eleventh hour, 
into Mr. Irving’s treatment of the character 
an element that would have been inexpres- 
sibly helpful to the understanding of its real 
humanity. : 

These, then, are a few of the considera- 
tions which seem to the present writer 
to deserve special mention as having not 
yet been noticed, and as being sufficient 
seriously to qualify the general raptures 
with which the performance has been wel- 
comed. “ That was laid on with a trowel,” 
says Touchstone, and the phrase describes 
fairly the wholesale commendation of the 
press. When one writer, evidently a cul- 
tured and independent thinker, styles such 
a performance “nearly perfect,” it is 
high time to ask how it is that dramatic 
criticism has learned to be so easily pleased. 
It is surely false tolerance to the art and 
its professors to praise the best that is as 
if it were the best that could be. It may 
seem ungenerous to a performer, strug- 
gling during the decline of his art to “keep 
so sweet a thing alive” yet a little longer 
in his own person; but Hamlet himself 
reminds us that one must be cruel only to 
be kind, and the sole abiding chance for 
any art is in the maintenance of a firm 
and temperate standard of criticism. Mr. 
Irving’s earnestness and his other merits 
might be done full justice to without put- 
ting a gentleman to the blush by telling 
him that his first attempt in the most diffi- 
cult character of the English drama falls 
little short of perfection. If actors are 
commonly said to be a vain race, who in 
the face of such eulogy as this can affect 
to be surprised ? 

A Tremprar. 








GAMES AT CARDS 


Oxe of the most striking features of 
games at cards is the variety they 
present in regard to the number of 
players that can engage in them at 
a time. There are in the first place 
what are called round games, in which 
a large company may join, and which 
furnish the opportunity for a little 
harmless domestic nibble at the luxury 
of gambling, combined with a good deal 
of still more harmless fun. Then come 
games for a more limited number, in 
which the amusement, though less ex- 
tended, is more intellectual. In an 
article some years ago, we commented 
on the noble and profound game for 
Jour players which, by common consent, 


is allotted the highest rank among in- 
tellectual diversions. Last Christmas 
we endeavoured to revive a game almost 
as good, for three—classical a century 


ago. In December 1860 we described 
some excellent games for two (one of 
which, Bézique, then introduced for the 
first time to England, has since become 
so popular); and now we propose to 
continue the series by treating of card 
games for one player. 

It may be asked, since the essence of 
gaming is gain and loss, some players 
winning what others part with, how a 
game can exist when there is only one 
person to play, having no adversary ? 
At Billiards, a player may sometimes 
match his right hand against his left, to 
compare the skill of the two, but it is 
difficult to conceive the applicability of 
such a principle to games of cards. 

The explanation is, that a card game 
for one person is, so to speak, a match 
played with fate, the adversary being, 
in reality, the element of chance which 
enters into the game by the shuffling of 
the cards. 

It has been the custom to call such 


FOR ONE PLAYER. 


games “Games of Patience,” probably for 
the reason that if the player is at first 
unsuccessful, he must exercise that well- 
known virtue, and try, try, try again, 
till his perseverance is rewarded by a 
more favourable result. The name, how- 
ever, is inappropriate, for if the games 
are designed with a proper attention to 
the laws of probabilities, there is no 
more patience required in them than in 
any other sort of game where the luck 
may happen to go at first against the 
player. If games for one person are to 
have, as a class, a distinguishing name, 
it will be better to call them “ Solitary 
Games.” 

Although games of this kind are 
pretty widely known, in some form or 
other, the knowledge of them appears 
to have been due almost entirely to oral 
tradition; there are very few published 
descriptions, and we have accordingly 
the less hesitation in giving some 
account of them to our readers.? 

It will be desirable, in the first place, 
to explain the general principles on 
which solitary games depend. This is 
pretty nearly the same in all varieties. 
The player at starting sets himself the 
task to arrange the cards in some particu- 
lar manner ; then, taking the pack in the 
accidental state determined by thorough 
shuffling, he attempts to carry out his 
design, conforming, however, to certain 
rules of play which materially restrict 


1 We have met with two small French 
books, and two English ones (the latest called 
**Tllustrated Games of Patience,” 1874, and 
dedicated to H.R.H. Prince Leopold). They 
give no general information, but merely con- 
tain descriptions of a number of games which, 
in our opinion, by no means well represent 
the principle. Some of them, however, are 
pretty and ingenious, and we have inserted a 
few, altered to what we consider the proper 
conditions, 
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the facilities for his operation. The 
effect of the restriction will vary accord- 
ing to the way in which the cards fall. 
Sometimes favourable combinations will 
appear, sometimes unfavourable ; and 
the success or failure of the attempt 
will depend therefore on the chance 
arrangement in which the cards may 
happen to lie. The player is thus, 
really, playing against fate, and the 
interest of the game consists in the 
observation of the adversary’s tactics, 
which are often very eccentric and 
amusing. This sort of interest is by 
no means unworthy of an intellectual 
person; we have seen one of the 
most active-minded men we know, a 
professional man who has eminently 
distinguished himself in one of the 
scientific walks of life, amuse himself 
at these games by the hour together. 

In carrying out this general principle, 
however, there are two varieties of games 
adopted, which differ materially in the 
nature of the interest they offer to the 
player. In one class of games the 
result is determined by chance alone, 
without any power of the player to 
modify it; in the other class, oppor- 
tunity is introduced for the exercise of 
skill. In the former, the player has 
nothing to do but to follow strictly the 
given process and to abide the result ; 
in the latter, he has operations to per- 
form which he may do in different 
ways, according to his pleasure ; and thus 
although the chance fall of the cards 
will still have an important effect, yet 
he may considerably influence the re- 
sult by his mode of play. 

These two classes have exactly their 
analogies in card games for several 
players, which, as is well known, com- 
prise both games of pure chance and 
games of mixed chance and skill; so 
that the solitary games are thus brought 
into the wide category of card games 
generally. 

But to give either class of games their 
proper value they must not be made too 
difficult. This is a fault of many games 
of this kind ; they are so arranged that the 
chances are much against success with 
them ; we have even seen some which 


can hardly be done once in a hundred 
times, and which may therefore be said 
to be practically impossible. To play 
under such conditions is a waste of 
time, as there can be but little amuse- 
ment in struggling against very long 
odds. 

On the other hand, many solitary 
games err on the side of being too easy ; 
they are almost sure to succeed if the 
rules are followed. To play at these is 
also a waste of time, as there can be no 
rational interest in contending with an 
opponent whose power of obstructing 
you has been taken away. 

The reasonable principle to be adopted 
is evidently to assimilate these games to 
all others ; ¢.¢., to place the player and 
fate on tolerably eyual terms as regards 
the result of the game. To express 
this principle in a scientific form, the 
games of pure chance ought to be so de- 
signed that the probability of the player 
winning may be about one-half ; or, in 
a large number of trials, he should win 
and lose about an equal number. For 
games of skill a wider margin may fairly 
be taken, as the skill handicaps the 
player as compared with his antagonist, 
who has nothing but chance in his 
favour. 

Another defect of many of these games 
is, that they are too cumbersome and 
troublesome to play. For example, the 
great part of the games published in 
the works we have cited require two 
packs of cards, some even four packs. 
The trouble of handling two packs is 
great, and perfect shuffling after each 
game is almost impracticable ; moreover, 
much space is required to lay the cards 
down, and much complexity is intro- 
duced in the structure, and they are 
often hampered with unnecessary and 
useless restrictive conditions. Hence 
such games are hardly worth the trouble 
and labour they cost to play them, and 
they rather generate a prejudice against 
solitary games than offer an inducement 
to their practice. 

Such difficulties and complications 

1 The name of Patience was no doubt de- 


rived from the almost hopeless attempts to 
win games of this nature. 
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are quite unnecessary. A little inge- 
nuity and consideration will suffice to 
design games of a much simpler struc- 
ture, which shall carry out the same 
principles and lead to the desired 
results equally well. 

In order to give the adversary fair 
play in all these games, it is highly 
essential that the pack of cards should 
be thoroughly shufled before each fresh 
game. If this is not done, you are 
probably giving yourself a consider- 
able advantage, as the previous sorting 
into suits or sequences will be sure to 
have an important influence (generally 
in your favour) on the way the cards 
will turn up in the following deal. 
Shufiling for ordinary games is gene- 
rally very badly and imperfectly done : 
the cards are not separated and mixed, 
but often large packets of them are 
allowed to remain undisturbed and 
merely transferred in place bodily. For 
Whist and some other games this is not 
of much consequence (indeed, the best 
players prefer only slight shuffling), but 
for solitary games it is subversive of 
their principle. After shuffling the 
pack must be cut in the usual way. 

We proceed now to give examples of 
games of both orders. Some we have 
obtained from oral tradition ; for others 
we are indebted to the published de- 
scriptions; but in all cases we have 
carefully revised and rearranged them, 
to make them conform to the general 
principles above laid down. 


CLASS I. 
GAMES OF CHANCE, 


In these, as we have explained, the 
player has but to follow the rules, and 
has no power to influence the result by 
any variation of play. Although, how- 
ever, skill is not brought into requisi- 
tion, yet in some of the games con- 
siderable attention is required, as a 
careless slip or omission in the opera- 
tion will often be fatal. 

We may as well explain here, once 
for all, the object which is aimed at in 
the great majority of solitary games. 
This is, to arrange the cards in sequences. 


For example, an Ace being first laid 
down, it has to be covered by a Deuce, 
then by a Tray, then by a Four, and so 
on up to the King. This is called an 
ascending sequence. 

Sometimes the King is placed at the 
bottom, and is covered by the Queen, 
this by the Knave, and so on down to 
the Ace. This is called a descending 
sequence. 

Sometimes it is arranged that each 
sequence shall contain only cards of the 
same suit; this is said to follow swit, or 
is called a suit sequence. Sometimes 
the sequence may consist of cards of 
different suits ; this is said to be regard- 
less of suit. 

It is also often customary in the 
course of a game to form temporary 
sequences, of a few cards only, to 
facilitate the play, and these may be 
either ascending or descending, or suit 
sequences, or regardless of suit, as 
before. 


The Carpet. 


The object aimed at in this game is 
to lay down the four Aces, and fill them 
up, in sequences, following suit, ascend- 
ing to Kings. 

The mode of play is as follows. First 
lay down, singly, and face upwards, 
twenty cards, placing them in four 
rows of five cards each. These will 
form a square, which is called the 
carpet. The whole of these are avail- 
able for playing in the sequences, and 
you commence by extracting and play- 
ing any suitable cards. 

The vacancies thus caused in the 
carpet must be filled from the pack, 
after which any other suitable carpet 
cards must be played, and their vacant 
places again filled in like manner. 

When you can proceed no further, 
go on dealing the cards, face upwards, 
into a heap, to be placed aside, and 
which is called the talon, or stock ; and 
when any suitable card for the suit 
sequences appears, play it in its proper 
place. By this means you will soon 
bring more of the carpet cards into 
play. ; 

After you have begun forming the 
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talon, all vacancies in the carpet must 
be filled therefrom, but if it becomes 
exhausted they are filled from the pack, 
so as to maintain the full size of the 
carpet as long as any cards remain in 
hand. 

It is about an even chance that this 
game will succeed. 


The Four Separated Kings. 


The object of this game is to lay 
down the four Aces, and fill them up 
in regular sequences, but regardless of 
suit, to Kings. 

The mode of play is as follows :— 
First separate the four Kings from the 
pack, and lay them down beside you. 

Then deal out the remainder of the 
cards, singly, laying them face upwards, 
one on the other, forming a talon, and 
playing any suitable cards on to the 
sequences as they appear. 

When all the cards have been dealt, 
take up the talon, turn it over, and put 
one of the Kings at the bottom. Then 
deal out again in the same manner, 
continuing always to play suitable cards 
as they appear. The top, or faced card 
of the talon, is at all times available. 

Then turn the talon again, putting 
another King at the bottom, and re-deal. 
Repeat this twice more. In the last 
deal, when the last King has been used, 
the sequence should be completed ; if 
any cards remain, forming a fifth talon, 
the game is lost, success or failure de- 
pending on the accidental arrangement 
of the few last cards. It is about an 
even chance that you succeed. 


The Windmill. 


Take the four Aces from the pack, 
and lay them down in one heap, face 
upwards, to form a centre. Then, on 
each of the four sides of this, lay down 
two cards, separate, and forming a radial 
line from the centre: these eight cards 
represent the four windmill sails. 

Then deal out the remainder of the 
pack, face upwards, in a talon or stock 
covering the Aces. 

When the deuces appear, lay them 
in the angles between the sails. The 


object of the game is to cover these, in 
ascending sequences, regardless of suit, 
up to Kings. 

For this purpose you may use any of 
the eight cards in the sails, filling up 
their places with cards taken from the 
top of the talon; or, if there is no 
talon, you fill their places by dealing 
from the pack. The top card of the 
talon is always available. 

When the play succeeds, by the time 
you have dealt the whole pack, the four 
original sails will have disappeared, and 
the four Kings will appear as new sails 
in a diagonal position, the Aces forming 
the centre. 

The chances of winning are rather in 
your favour. 


The Clock. 


This is a pretty game, and though it 
gives no scope for skill, it requires 
close attention. 

Conceive a clock-face placed on the 
table before you. 

Select the following cards from the 
pack, and place them face upwards, in 
a circle, their positions corresponding 
with the twelve clock figures. Thus :— 


Inthe placeof I. put the Ten of Spades 
Il. Knave of Learts 


” ” 


— II. ,, Queen of Clubs 

‘ie IV. ,, Ace of Diamonds 
ne V. 4, Two of Spades 

Re VI. ,, Three of Hearts 
VIL. ,, Four of Clubs 

ef VIII. ,, Fiveof Diamonds 
ma IX. ,, Six of Spades 

“i X. ,, Seven of Hearts 
‘os XI. ,, Eight of Clubs 

“ XII. ,, Nineof Diamonds 


and place the King of Diamonds in the 
centre of the circle. 

Then put twelve groups of three cards 
each, face upwards, in an outer circle 
round the above-named cards, one group 
opposite each card, and place the three 
remaining cards, also face upwards, on 
the King of Diamonds. 

The top cards only of each group, for 
the time being, are available for play. 

The twelve cards of the inner circle 
have now to be filled up, in ascending 
sequences of the same suit (the Ace follow- 
ing the King), until each arrives at the 
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clock-figure it represents. Thus the Ten 
of Spades must have placed upon it the 
Knave, Queen, King, and Ace of the 
same suit, stopping at the last; the 
Three of Hearts must have on it the 
Four, Five, and Six; the Five of Dia- 
monds the Six, Seven, and Eight ; and 
soon. XI. will be represented by the 
Knave of Clubs, and XII. by the Queen 
of Diamonds. 

To perform the filling up, you must, 
in the first place, use any suitable top 
cards of the groups in the outer circle 
or the centre which may present them- 
selves, and when any top card has been 
removed the card left visible below it 
becomes available. 

When you cannot proceed further, 
you may relieve lower cards of the 
groups by forming descending suit 
sequences on the groups themselves. 
Thus, if the Eight and Nine of Spades 
are the top cards of different groups, 
you may put the Eight on the Nine, 
which will disclose and render available 
the card below the former. 

If by these means you succeed in dis- 
posing of all the groups except one, the 
top card of which will not come in, you 
are allowed, as an act of grace, to re- 
move, temporarily, that top card, dis- 
closing the one below. 

When the game succeeds, the cards 
in the circle represent the hour figures 
of the clock-face, and the King of Dia- 
monds remains to form the centre. 

There is about an equal chance of 
this game succeeding. 


Rouge et Notr. 


The object of this game is first to lay 
down a series of thirteen black cards, in 
a line and in regular order, from Ace to 
King ; then to cover these with a similar 
line of red cards; next to add black 
cards again, and to finish with red cards ; 
so that when the game is won, a line of 
red cards appears at the top in regular 
sequence. 

To effect this you turn up cards from 
the pack one by one, and when suitable 
cards appear you play them along the 

e. 
Note, however, that you are not 
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obliged to wait till the lowest or black 
line is completed before you add red 
cards. Fér example: if you have already 
laid down a black Five, and a red Five 
comes up, you may at once play it on 
the black one, and may even add a 
black and a red one again, although 
the first or black line may not have 
been completed. Without this privi- 
lege the game would be generally im- 
practicable. 

When unsuitable cards appear, i.e., 
cards which you cannot play in the 
line, you put them, face upwards, in a 
talon by your side. The upper card of 
this talon is always available when it 
can be played in the line. 

If you have not succeeded when you 
have finished the deal, you may, as a 
grace, cut the talon into two by lifting 
a portion off, which may probably ex- 
pose a suitable card, You then play 
from both talons. 

The chances, even with this grace, 
are something against you. 


All Fours. 


Lay out the cards, with their backs 
upwards, in thirteen heaps of four cards 
each.. (Two rows of five heaps, and one 
row of three, are the most convenient 
form.) 

Then imagine these heaps to be num- 
bered in regular order, one to ten, and 
Knave, Queen, King, corresponding 
with the rank of the cards. 

Take the top card off the first heap, 
look at it, and place it, face upwards, 
under the heap corresponding to its 
rank. (For example: if a Five, place it 
under the fifth heap ; if a Queen, under 
the twelfth heap, and so on.) 

Then take the top card off the heap 
under which you have just placed the 
card, look at it, and put it, face up- 
wards, under the heap of its number 
in like manner. Take the top card off 
that heap, and continue the process as 
long as you can. 

The object of the game is to get 
all the cards lying face upwards, in 


fours, in their proper places; i.c., the 


four Aces in the first heap, the four 
Eights in the eighth heap, the four 

















Kings in the last heap, and so on; and 
it is just possible you may do this by 
continuing the operation above de- 
scribed. 

But it is more probable that you will 
come to a heap whose top card is already 
faced, and which consequently stops your 
process. You may then begin afresh by 
taking the top card from the first of 
the heaps still uncompleted, placing it 
under its proper number, and so going 
on as before. 

If this does not succeed, you have 
lost the game. The chances for you 
are about even. 


Pairs. 


Deal out from the pack nine cards, 
laying them separately, face upwards. 

Then abstract from them any pairs 
(a pair means, as at cribbage, two cards 
of the same rank, as two Queens, two 
Threes, and so on), and throw them 
aside. 

Fill the place of the pairs abstracted 
with new cards from the pack; then 
abstract any further pairs, fill up anew, 
and so on. 

The object of the game is to abstract 
all the cards in this way, exhausting 
the pack. 

This can be done occasionally, as 
above described ; but it will most fre- 
quently happen that a time will come 
when the nine cards lying before you 
contain no pair. You are then allowed 
to lay down one extra card; if this 
gives a pair, you abstract them, fill up 
to nine, and go on as before. 

If a second block occurs you may 
repeat the license, but if this does not 
succeed you lose the game. 

The chances are about even. 


Rejected Hearts. 


Put on one side any four cards not 
hearts. 

Cut the pack about in half; take up 
either of the halves, look it through, 
take out and throw aside all the hearts 
it contains, and put the pack together 
again. Shuffle the whole, and add one 
of the four cards; then cut and extract 
the hearts as before. 
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Repeat till all the four cards are 
gone. This gives five extractions ; and 
if after the fifth all the thirteen hearts 
are extracted the game is won ; if any 
remain in it is lost, 

The chance is about even, 


. The Roll Call. 


Discard the Kings, Queens, and 
Knaves from the pack. After shuffling 
and cutting the remainder, deal the 
cards down, face upwards, in one heap ; 
and as you deal the cards, one by one, 
call out a muster-roll, “one,” “two,” 
“ three,” &c., beginning afresh when you 
arrive at “ ten.” 

When any card answers to its number 
(i.e. for example, when a Six appears 
to your call of “six,” or an Ace to 
your call of “one” ), throw that card 
aside. 

When you have dealt out all the 
pack, take the heap up again, with- 
out shuffling, and deal again in the 
same manner, but continuing the roll- 
call in regular order from the preceding 
deal. Thus, if the deal ends with the 
call of “eight,” you must commence 
the next deal with the call “nine,” and 
so on. 

The object is to get rid finally of all 
the cards. 

If you fail, it will probably be from 
a stoppage when you have either ten or 
five cards in hand, as these give a re- 
curring order corresponding with the 
number of the roll, and if no card 
among them answers in the first deal of 
that pack, no repetition will succeed. 
You may be stopped with other num- 
bers, but these are the most probable. 

The Roll-call is sometimes played 
with the whole pack, but this is an 
unfair game, as you are almost certain 
to succeed when the muster-roll is a 
prime number. 

As described above, it should succeed 
about once in four times. 

If you want to give yourself a license, 
when you come to a stop, shufile the 
cards that remain, and begin calling with 
“one,” “two,” again. This will often 
break the hitch. 
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CLASS II. 
GAMES COMBINING CHANCE AND SKILL. 


This class is distinguished from the 
former in that the player has, in some 
parts of the game, an option as to what 
he will do, and the course he takes will 
have an influence on his chance of 
success, In some of the following 
games the scope for skill is not great, 
but still there is sufficient option to 
justify the classification ; in others the 
skill exercised may be considerable. 


The Old Patience. 


This is perhaps the oldest form of 
solitary game, and is the one most gene- 
rally known ; but as usually played it 
is so difficult that it is hardly worth 
attempting—it does not succeed once in 
a hundred trials. The following modi- 
tication is much more reasonable. 

Deal out the cards, one by one, lay- 
ing them down so as to form five heaps, 
face upwards. (The original plan adopts 
only four.) 

When the four Aces appear, lay them 
down separately, the object being to 
cover them, in ascending sequences, 
regardless of suit, up to Kings. 

To fill up these sequences, you use 
any suitable cards that turn up, the top 
cards of each heap being also always 
available. 

In dealing out the cards you are at 
liberty to put them on which heap you 
please, but you ought not to cover any 
card with one of higher rank, until you 
are compelled todo so. For example, if 
an Eight comes to hand you may lay it 
on another Eight, or on anything higher, 
but should not put it on anything 
lower. 

If you are able to adhere to this rule 
to the end you will certainly win the 
game ; but the time will probably soon 
come when you must violate the rule, 
inasmuch as cards will turn up which 
are higher than any one visible. You are 
then compelled to place the card on one 
of a lower rank, thereby putting it in 
what is called a false position, whereby 
you blockade all the lower cards under- 
neath till the new one can be got off. 


You are allowed to look at the con. 
tents of each heap, and should avoid, if 
possible, blocking a heap that contains 
more than one card of the same rank, 
Suppose, for example, two of the 
sequences had already passed the Five, 
and that the other two Fives were in 
one heap : it is clear that if you were to 
cover that heap with a card higher than 
the Five, it would be impossible to get 
it off again, and the game would be 
lost. It is also advisable, when you 
must put a card in a false position, to 
choose a heap containing as few cards 
as possible. 

As above described, the chances are 
still against you, as you will probably 
win only three or four times out of ten, 


The Stores. 


Lay down four heaps of six cards 
each, face upwards—these form the 
Bonded Stores. The remaining twenty- 
eight cards form the Free Store, which 
you take in your left hand, and refer 
to as you want cards from them. 

The object of the game is to lay out 
the four Aces and to fill them up in 
ascending sequences, regardless of suit, 
to Kings. 

For this purpose the top or exposed 
cards, for the time being, of the four 
Bonded Stores are available, as also the 
whole of the cards in the Free Store. 

It is advisable always to play from 
the Bonded Stores when possible, and 
when this cannot be done, you search 
for the required cards in the Free Store. 
If you come to a stop, when none of 
the sequences can be proceeded with, 
from either of the stores, the game is 
lost. 

Some skill is required when you have 
to determine which sequence you will 
first proceed with, or when you have 
to choose between two similar cards 
exposed, as a wrong step in these par- 
ticulars may lose you the game. You 
have a right at all times to examine the 
contents of the bonded heaps to aid 
your judgment. 

This game is a difficult one, the diffi- 
culty arising from the frequent overlay- 
ing, in the heaps, of low cards by others 
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of similar or higher rank. If four such 
overlayings exist, at the commencement, 
in any heap, success is impossible. For 
example: if the lowest card is a Three, 
the next a Five, the next a Seven, the 
next a Seven, and the next a Ten, the 
game cannot be won ; you are allowed, 
therefore, to look through the heaps at 
the beginning, and if you find any heap 
with four overlayings, you may throw 
it back into the Free Store, and deal out 
another heap in its place. Having done 
this, you may, by good play, win about 
one game in three, the aim being, by 
careful management, to get the overlay- 
ing high cards off the lower ones as 
soon as possible. 


Kings and Queens. 


Extract one King from the pack, and 
lay it down face upwards before you 
begin. Then deal other cards upon it, 
also face upwards, till another King or 
Queen appears. 

The Kings as they turn up are to be 
ranged in a line with the first one, 
and as the Queens appear, they are to 
be placed in another line beyond them. 

As soon as a second King or a Queen 
appears, after placing it in its proper 
line, you begin to deal cards upon that 
King or Queen, leaving the first heap 
as it is. Whenever new Kings or Queens 
appear you do the same, thus always 
dealing the cards upon the Jas¢ King or 
Queen which has turned up. 

During this dealing, when the Aces 
show, place them in a third line be- 
yond the Queens. These have to be 
covered, in ascending sequences, vegard- 
less of suit, up to Knaves. For this 
purpose you use any suitable cards that 
present themselves during the dealing, 
and also any of the top cards of the 
several heaps you have dealt on the 
Kings and Queens. 

When you have laid bare any King 
or Queen by using up all the cards over 
it, you have a right to place one card 
upon it, which you remove from the 
top of any other heap. 

It is about an even chance that you 
win the game on the conditions above 

No. 183.—voL, xxx1. 


given ; but if you wish to give yourself 
some advantage, you may as a grace, 
when you are stopped, search among 
the various heaps for one card which 
you want, take it out, and use it. If 
this does not enable you to proceed, 
you lose the game. 

When the game is completed, it forms 
a pretty tableau of all the picture cards, 
in three rows—the Knaves in the further 
row, the Queens in the middle, and the 
Kings in the row nearest to you. 

There is good scope for skill in this 
game, in three points. 

First, supposing you have two suit- 
able cards available, you have to choose 
the one which will leave the most 
favourable conditions for the future. 

Secondly, where (as often happens) 
you have a King or Queen left open, 
it requires much judgment to decide 
what card to put upon it, so as to 
relieve others in the most favourable 
way. 
And thirdly, if you have to use the 
grace, you must exercise judgment as 
to which card to search for, supposing 
more than one are wanted. 

To aid your judgment you are allowed 
to look through the various heaps, taking 
care that you do not displace any of the 
cards, 


The Flower Garden. 


This is one of the best solitary games 
we have seen, as bringing into exercise 
the mental qualities in a high degree. 

Lay out six groups of six cards each, ° 
all face upwards, and with the cards of 
each group slightly separated, fan shape, 
so that they may be seen. 

These groups form the Flower Garden, 
and the top cards only of each group 
are available for play. 

The remaining sixteen cards you re- 
tain in your hand. These form the 
Bouquet, and every card therein is avail- 
able. 

Withdraw from the bouquet, or from 
the available cards in the garden, any 
Aces, and put them in a row; the ob- 
ject of the game being to fill them 
up in sequences of the same suit, up to 
Kings, 
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When you have taken out these and 
any sequence cards to follow them, you 
begin to liberate more, according to the 
following rules :— 

1, Any top or available card of a 
group in the garden may be removed, 
and placed on any other top card with 
which it forms a descending sequence, 
without regard to suit. Thus the Six of 
Hearts may be placed on the Seven of 
Spades, or the Queen of Spades on the 
King of Clubs, both of course being 
previously at the top of their respective 
groups. 

2, Further, any number of cards in 
sequence, lying at any time during the 
game on the top of a group, may be re- 
moved en masse, and placed on any 
other available card, which will add to 
the sequence in properorder. Thus, if 
the three upper cards of a group are 
the Ten, Nine, and Eight, they may all 
three be removed and placed on a 
Knave. 

3. To aid in the process of libera- 
tion, you may take, at any time, a card 
or cards from the bouquet to make up a 
temporary sequence. Thus, suppose an 
Eight is at the top of one group, and 
a Five at the top of another, you may 
take a Seven and a Six from the bouquet, 
placing them on the Eight, after which 
you may add the Five. 

4, When any group becomes ex- 
hausted, either by transfer of the cards 
to other groups, or by playing them 
on to their suit sequences, you may, 
upon the blank space thus left in 
the garden, form a new group, by 
transferring there any available card or 
sequence from another group, or any 
card from the bouquet. 

By liberating cards in the garden 
groups as above described, and by using 
cards from the bouquet (the whole of 
which are available for this purpose), 
you will gradually fill up the four suit 
sequences, scheming your process of 
liberations according to the cards you 
want for the purpose. 

A few trials will show the care and 
contrivance required to play this game 
successfully. In careless hands it will 
seldom succeed, and with all care it 
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sometimes proves impracticable ; but it 
is possible in the majority of cases, and 
it is curious how often, when the 
appears hopeless, a bright idea of libera- 
tion will ocecur which, when carried out, 
will make all easy. 


Reversible Sequences. 


This is also a very good game, giving 
much scope for skill. The peculiar 
feature of it is that the sequences used 
in it are reversible, sometimes ascend- 
ing, sometimes descending. 

Deal out all the cards, separately, face 
upwards, laying them down in four 
rows of thirteen cards each. 

All the cards in the front row, i.e. the 
one nearest to you, are termed free 
cards, and may be taken up and used 
as hereafter described. 

Also, when you have removed any 
card from the front row, so as to ex- 
pose one of the second row, the latter 
becomes a free card. And similarly any 
card in a back row which becomes ex- 
posed. by the removal of all the cards 
in frout of it, thus becomes a free 
card; in short, any card that has not 
another card lying between it and the 
edge of the table where you sit, is a 
free card, and all such cards may be 
used in the play. 

Now, having laid down the cards, if 
there are any Aces or Kings in the front 
row, remove them and lay them out 
separately as the foundations for suit 
sequences to be built upon them—these 
sequences being either ascending or de- 
scending, according as the Ace or King 
of the suit is selected as the foundation. 
For example: if the Ace of Hearts is 
taken, it will have to be covered by the 
Two of Hearts, then by the Three, and 
so on up to the King; if the King of 
Spades is taken, it will have to be 
covered by the Queen of Spades, then 
by the Knave, and so on down to the 
Ace. 

The object of the game is to lay out 
the four suits in four packs, each in 
regular sequence, either ascending or 
descending. (It follows that if the Ace 
and King of the same suit are both in 
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the front row, only one of them must 
be removed.) 

If there is no Ace or King in the 
front row, or in any case as soon as you 
have proceeded as far as you can with 
the cards as laid down, you! proceed to 
liberate other cards as follows :— 

You may take up any free card and 
place it either above or below any other 
free card of the same suit with which 
it is in sequence. Thus, suppose the 
Four and Five of Spades are both free, 
you may remove the Four, and put it 
either upon or under the Five ; or you 
may remove the Five, and put it either 
upon or under the Four. Suppose you 
put the Five upon the Four: then, 
further, when the Three of Spades be- 
comes free, you can put it under the 
Four ; or when the Six becomes free, 
you may either put it on the top of the 
Five, or you may take away the Five 
and put it on the top of the Six, and 
then put the Four on the top of that, 
and so on. 

Thus any single free card, or the 
upper card of any free heap, may be 
removed and placed either above or 
below any other free card of the same 
suit with which it is in sequence, 
whether in a heap or otherwise. 

But in this game you must only move 
one card at a time. Thus, if the Four 
of Spades lies upon the Five, you can- 
not take up the two together and place 
them on the Six. The only way to 
move them is to put the Four on the 
Three (when the latter is free) and then 
the Five upon the Four, thus reversing 
the seyuence, which is the feature of this 
game. 

This process, if judiciously carried 
out, will liberate not only new Aces or 
Kings to begin with, but will also open 
out additional cards to fill up the suit 
sequences. And if by this means you 
succeed in completing the four suits, 
so using up all the cards, the game 
is won. 

But from the varied choice you have 
in removing the cards, the greatest care 
and skill are necessary, for a false or 
injudicious move, though appearing 
harmless enough at the time, may have 
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the effect of shutting up some essential 
card, and so losing you the game. 

With skill and care, the chances are 
in favour of your winning; playing 
carelessly, they are much against you. 


Quatorze. 


Lay out the cards, all face upwards, 
in twelve heaps, four containing five 
cards each, and eight containing four 
cards each. 

Then take away any two of the upper 
cards of which the pips, added together, 
make fourteen—the Knave counting 
eleven, the Queen twelve, and the King 
thirteen. Thus a Five and a Nine, ora 
King and an Ace, or two Sevens, or a 
Knave and a Three, may be withdrawn 
together. 

The object is to get the whole of the 
cards away. 

In playing this, attend to the follow- 
ing hints :— 

1. When you have a choice of two 
or more cards to remove, choose the 
one which has the most cards under it, 
in order to open the way to future 
removals, Do not take up a card lying 
alone till you are obliged. 

2. If two cards making fourteen lie 
in one pack (you may look through the 
packs if you please), get one of them 
off as early as possible. This is spe- 
cially necessary with Sevens. 

If these rules are attended to, the 
chance of your winning is about even. 


Discards. 


It is necessary for this game that 
the top and bottom cards of the pack 
must be the same suit. If, therefore, 
this is not the case after the usual cut- 
ting, you must repeat it again and again 
till it comes so. 

Then lay the cards down face upwards 
in a line, beginning at the left hand, 
and adding cards to the right, one by 
one. You will soon find some of the 
following conditions appear which will 
enable you to make Discards. 

You may discard— 

1, Any card lying between two of 
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the same suit, as between two Hearts 
or two Spades. 

2. Any card lying between two of 
the same rank, as between two Nines 
or two Kings. 

3. Any two cards of the same suit 
or rank lying between two of the same 
suit or rank. Thus, for example— 


Two Aces between two Knaves ; 

Or two Fours between two Hearts ; 
Or two Spades between two Kings ; 
Or two Diamonds between two Clubs. 


After throwing the discarded card 
aside, you close up the gap by moving 
the right-hand card to the left, so as 
to join the other cards and keep the 
row entire. You then go on laying 
down more cards to the right, till 
another discard is possible, and so on. 

The object of the game is to get rid 
of the whole of the cards by discarding, 
but this is seldom to be done—probably 
not more than once in twenty trials ; 
you will generally have from ten to 
twenty cards left in the row when your 
pack is all laid down. 

To avoid the disappointment of so 
many failures, a license is allowed in 
these cases—namely, that of throwing 
out a number of cards, not exceeding 
three, chosen at pleasure from the row 
remaining. If these false discards will 
enable you to discard legitimately all the 
rest (as will often be the case when the 
row consists of not more than about ten), 
you may be considered to win the game ; 
if not, you lose, 


Games with Two Packs or Carps, 


Many of these are published in the 
books, but we have generally avoided 
them, as being objectionable from their 
trouble and complication. We give, 
however, the following as an example, 
being a very pretty game that does not 
admit of adaptation to a single pack. 


The Sultan. 


Take from the packs the eight Kings 
and one Ace, and lay them down sepa- 
rately, face upwards, in three rows of 
three cards each, forming a square, 
taking care that a King of Hearts is in 
the centre. 

The object is to fill up the eight ex- 
ternal cards, regardless of suit, in ascend- 
ing sequences—the Ace going on the 
King, the Two on the Ace, and so on, 
finishing each heap with a Queen. The 
middle card is to be left uncovered. 

To do this, you deal from the pack 
ten cards, and lay them down separately, 
face upwards, by the sides of the square, 
after which you continue dealing into 
a talon or stock, face upwards, placed 
by your side, Any of the ten separate 
eards are available to use in the se- 
quences, and when removed, their places 
must be supplied from the talon, or, if 
there is no talon, from the pack. The 
top card of the talon is also available. 
If the game succeeds, it makes a pretty 
tableau at the end, representing the 
King of Hearts as the Sultan in the 
centre, surrounded by his eight Queens. 


W. Pote. 
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RECENT LATIN VERSE. 


I am perhaps asking more than my 
readers, if I have any, can be reasonably 
expected to concede, if I require them 
to believe that I have written this article 
in a purely experimental spirit. But I 
must assure them, once for all, that it is 
so. To attempt to measure myself on 
any question of general scholarship with 
the writers who are here criticised, would 
qualify me for admission to a madhouse. 
And even on the subordinate art of 
Latin verse, success in which does not 
depend so much upon grammar and 
philology, as on a good memory and a 
good ear, it would be presumptuous in 
the highest degree for one like myself 
to dogmatise in opposition to these 
gentlemen. But at the same time I 
have been struck with a tendency of late 
years to turn Latin verses into some- 
thing very different from the models I 
was taught to study; and I want to 
know whether the change is esteemed, 
in the judgment of competent scholars, 
to represent a real improvement in the 
practice of Latin verse composition, or 
is only the substitution of one kind of 
excellence for another, which I cannot 
but think of inferior dignity and im- 
portance. In other words, I think that 
the vigour, the spirit, and the thoroughly 
classical tone which distinguished the 
Latin verse writers of a former genera- 
tion are in some danger of being sacri- 
ficed to the mechanical ingenuity which 
seeks to extract from the Latin language 
equivalents for the most incongruous 
ideas, and to make the number of lines 
in which the translation is written corre- 
spond exactly with the original. I do 
not underrate the importance of either 
of these achievements ; nor do I forget 
what the late Professor Conington has 
written on the subject. The question 
is whether in the exclusive attention 
which is now devoted to these objects, 
the other half—and, as I think, the 


better half—of what would constitute 
perfect Latin verse is not very frequently 
lost sight of, whether, in fact, in the 
truest and most literal sense in which 
the expression can be used, the spirit is 
not buried under the letter. 

Of course, one of the chief advan- 
tages which help to constitute the utility 
of all kinds of composition is the neces- 
sity which it imposes on the learner of 
thoroughly searching his vocabulary in 
order to find the right word or phrase 
for every purely modern conception. 
And in this respect verse has some ad- 
vantage over prose in that it compels 
him not only to find an equivalent, but 
one that will suit his metre. It is equally 
certain that for educational purposes some 
limit must be placed on the length to 
which translations may extend, or the 
difficulty would be evaded by a string of 
fluent circumlocutions. It is not against 
these two canons that I am protesting, 
but only against what seems to me to be 
the growing abuse of them. As regards 
the first, not only are passages often 
chosen for translation so totally foreign 
to the genius of the Latin language, that 
a literal translation only becomes a 
double murder; but even where the 
English is classical, and admits of being 
turned into easy and idiomatic Latin, it 
is the fashion to discard this style as 
something obsolete or school-boyish, and 
to challenge admiration by some new 
and more far-fetched phraseology, the 
purity of which is not always quite 
above suspicion. We will suppose the 
highest possible excellence to have been 
attained in this style of translation ; 
that for every English idea some plau- 
sible equivalent has been found which 
is fitted into the verse with the skill of 
a literary joiner ; that line corresponds 
to line with the most symmetrical pre 
cision; and that the most scrupulous 
and exact of scholars could detect no flaw 
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in either syntax, prosody, or metre ; 
suppose all this to have been done, yet 
where, we ask, will be the profit, if the 
whole piece when finished is utterly un- 
like anything which we can conceive a 
Roman to have written? To produce a 
copy of verses which shall, as far as 
possible, be classical, in which some of 
the far-off echoes of Virgil or Tibullus 
shall still linger, should surely be the 
first object of every Latin verse writer, 
and not to present us with a garland as 
unlike the rose of Latium as artificial 
flowers are to real ones. If it is said 
that this excellence is impracticable, 
I deny the assertion flatly. I say that 
the classical style was handed down from 
the days when Latin was still a living 
language, through Muretus and Casi- 
mir, Milton and Buchanan, to Rapin, 
Addison, and Gray, and from them 
to Wellesley, Grenville, Canning, and 
the scholars of thirty years ago. In 
proof of this assertion I need only ask 
my readers to refer to the Latin verses 
of Lord Selborne and Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, and to ask themselves whether 
these do not still retain something of 
the antique flavour, and whether they 
are not such as a Roman of the silver 
age might easily have attributed at 
least to some provincial contemporary. 
We are certain at all events that 
among the short epigrammatic pieces 
which it was the fashion to compose 
at Christ Church a hundred years ago 
verses may be found which modern 
scholars might easily mistake for Mar- 
tial. The same may be said of some of 
the Latin verses which appeared in the 
Anti-Jacobin ; and also of some beauti- 
ful poems in the Museum Criticum at 
Cambridge. We have singled these out 
at random, but surely what was done 
so recently by English scholars cannot 
be beyond the reach of the present 
generation. And if it is said that this 
particular kind of excellence can only 
be attained in original verses, and is 
almost impossible in translations, I only 
say so much the worse for translations. 
But I don’t believe that it isso. Take 
Lord Selborne’s translation of Words- 
worth’s “’Tis sung in ancient mins- 


trelsy,” or Wellesley’s translation of the 
passage in Milton’s Arcades, beginning 
“T am the spirit of this wood ;” or take 
a still better instance, Professor Coning- 
ton’s own translation of the “Swallow” 
in the Hore Tennysoniane, and they 
sufficiently disprove the assertion that 
translation cannot be reasonably literal, 
and yet retain the grace, vivacity and 
classic spirit which may be found in 
original composition. 

The purpose of this article then is to 
ask a question of the classical public, in 
hopes of receiving from some quarter or 
another a decisive answer, and to ascer- 
tain whether scholars in general, when 
their attention has once been called to 
the subject, will endorse the praises 
which have been bestowed on Professor 
Munro’s translation of Gray’s Llegy, 
Mr. Paley’s Lycidas, Mr. Evans’s and 
Lord Lyttelton’s none, Mr. Justice 
Denman’s translation of the first book 
of Pope’s Jliad, and others of a kindred 
kind, which, however, I have neither 
space nor time to enumerate, much less 
to criticise ; or whether, on the other 
hand, my own instincts are correct, and 
it is really true that the great Latin 
verse writers of the present day have got 
into a wrong groove and are travelling 
in a wrong direction. 

I notice three faults in these writers, 
namely, a disregard of the rhythm which 
the all but universal usage of classical 
antiquity seems to render imperative on 
us: a straining after literal exactness at 
the expense alike of elegance, clearness, 
and vigour: and, generally speaking, 
the pursuit of correctness carried to 
such excess that the spirit of the origi- 
nal, and the proper tune, so to speak, 
of Latin poetry evaporate together. 
Among modern translators of the Ly- 
cidas | must make an honourable ex- 
ception in favour of Mr. Calverly, whom 
I ought to have mentioned before as a 
living illustration of what can still be 
done with the Virgilian hexameter, and 
an example of a versifier who is neither 
cramped, like some of his contem- 
poraries, nor unmusically licentious, like 
others. 

It has been said that the old question 
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of whether Gray’s Elegy could be trans- 
lated into Latin verse has now been 
solved, and that the task has been 
ormed once for ever. Now I want 
to know whether this is the real 
opinion of the majority of English 
scholars ; for if I found that it was, 
I should certainly believe myself mis- 
taken, and retire from the sphere of 
classical criticism as one who was igno- 
rant of the subject. Take the first four 
lines of the Elegy:— 
“¢ r ab ede diem meret sollennis a- 
lemptam : 
Mugit, ut arva boum segniter agmen obit, 
a domum repetens it iter grave lassus 
arator 


Linquimus hic una nos duo, nox et ego.” 


Now what peculiar merit does this ver- 
sion possess over hundreds that have 
gone before, all equally inadequate? I 
don’t like the second line at all. The 
thythm of the first penthimemer is 
faulty, and quite an exception with 
Ovid, Propertius, or Tibullus, and I 
cannot say that I much like the word 
obit, which at all events does not 
convey the characteristic touch of the 
original in the word “ wind.” Nor was 
there any difficulty in expressing it. 
Why not 

“ Serpit iter reboans segne per arva pecus” / 
or 

“ Mugit iter serpens segne per arva pecus”’ ? 

The line 

“Or drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds,” 

is translated 

“ Voxve ea longinquas tinnula sopit oves,” 


where the harshness of the first two 
syllables must strike every one. No- 
body can say that nubilus bubo is a good 
translation of “the moping owl;” or 
that the legal phrase justicitatis agit for 
“complains of incivility,” is not a piece 
of pedantry which the Roman elegy 
would hardly have tolerated. For 


“Beneath that rugged elm, that yew tree’s 
shade,” 


we have 
“ Nodosa ulmus ubi cum taxo copulat umbras.” 
As if the translator had gone out of his 


way to perpetrate a harshness which no 

metrical exigency required of him. 

“ Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure, 


Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor.” 


** Ne bonus iste labor, neu rustica gaudia, 


neve 
Fors obscura sit hzec, ambitiose, jocus : 
Neu plebeia tibi risu, trabeate, superbo 
Acta breve et simplex excipiantur opus. ’ 
Compare with this the version of Gil- 
bert Wakefield, an eighteenth century 
scholar, who candidly declares that no 
Latin verse can do justice to the ori- 
ginal :— 
** Nec temnat pulchros indignabunda labores 
Ambitio et lusus, et sine laude vicem. 
Nec gens excipiat risu trabeata maligno 
Annales nudos historiamque brevem.” 
Can there be any doubt which carries 
off the palm here for either simplicity, 
purity, or melody? Or take the single 
line :— 
“The path of glory leads but to the grave.” 
Mr. Munro says— 
“ Metaque mors, quoquo gloria flectit iter.” 


Gilbert Wakefield has the exquisitely 
smooth and literal— 


‘*Tn tumuli fauces ducit honoris iter.” 


“ Can storied urn or animated bust 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting 
breath ? 


“ Czlata historiis, animam revocare fugacem 
Urna domum, facies marmore viva po- 
test ?” 
Here again Wakefield is surely more 
vigorous and sonorous :— 


*“ Num fugientem animam vivus de marmore 


us 
Adsolitam revocat, num memor urna do- 
mum /” 

But I have quoted enough to show 
that in Mr. Munro’s version there are 
at least some perfectly commonplace 
lines: and that as for saying it has 
been reserved for him to show the 
world how to translate Gray’s Elegy, 
such an opinion cannot have been ex- 
pressed by any competent judge who 
was acquainted with Wakefield’s version, 
something like a hundred years older. 

But I have more serious objections 
to take than those we have already 
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urged, which only go so far as to show 
that the version has been unduly lauded. 
We have now to point out some ex- 
amples of those vices to which we have 
already called attention. The first spe- 
cimen we shall call attention to is the 
following :— 
«* Where thro’ the long drawn aisle and fretted 
vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of 
praise.” 
Here is the translation :— 


** Ductus ubi ale ingens et crustis fornicis apti 
‘Laudamus’ retonans undat ubique 


Now, then, let us fairly have it out 
with Mr. Munro. Is this what any 
Roman poet would have written? In 
some respects the version is a very 
happy one. The ductus ale, and the 
_ crustis fornicis apti, belong to those 
triumphs of literal translation to which 
we have referred. But do*they read 
like Latin poetry? And what is there 
in the Latin context to connect them 
with the idea of a church? If we had 
not Gray’s lines before us, should we 
have the most remote conception of 
their meaning? Likewise 1 cannot 
think that the introduction of the 
Laudamus, like the Eheu and the Jty 
elsewhere, is at all comformable to the 
genius of elegiac poetry; while the 
undat ubique sono is surely a most 
bald and frigid ending for so very 
ambitious a beginning. I infinitely 
prefer Wakefield’s— 

“ Qua longos per templi aditus laqueataque 
tecta 
erium ingeminant organa pulsa melos.” 


Here we have not the literal felicity of 
Mr. Munro ; but we have, what is more 
to the purpose, something which a 
Roman might have written, and an 
Englishman can understand. 

I will take another instance :— 


** For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
Their pleasing anxious er | ere resigned, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind /” 


‘ Nam mute quis omisit eum se victima 
Lethes 
Qui tot amaritie miscet amzena sua. 
Destituit leti geniales luminis oras, 
Nec flexit tamen os expetiitque moram.” 
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Now, what do these first two lines 
mean? What is eum se, and who is 
qui? The eum se, I suppose, is to 
be construed, “that self of his,” i.e, 
his “being.” But if this is Latin verse, 
or if this is elegiac poetry, I don’t know 
what either of them are, and I don’t 
want to know. The position of the 
word gui, moreover, seems rather awk- 
ward, suggesting a dependency on 
Lethes instead of se; while the whole 
construction of eum se qui miscet, 
&c. strikes me as of doubtful pro- 
priety ; for though “this being” may 
combine both pleasure and anxiety, 
I don’t think it was in Gray’s mind at 
the moment that it mixed them for 
itself, but that they were due to external 
circumstances. 

I must now take another passage 
which has been singled out for special 
praise by critics, whose scholarship it 
would be idle to doubt, but whose taste, 
I think, must have been for the moment 
napping, or else affected by personal 
considerations. The passage is as fol- 
lows :— 


‘* Perchance in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire, 
Hands thatthe rod of empire might have 


swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 


‘* But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll ; 
Chill Penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 


‘* Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of Ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


The Latin runs thus :— 
‘* Forsan in hoc squalente loco neglecta quies- 


cat 
Mens olim ztheriz foeta calore facis ; 
Sceptrum habiles tenuisse manus, vitave 


eoque 
Expergefactam participasse lyram. 
Sed spolis zevi large doctrina refertum 
Noluit ante oculos evoluisse librum : 
Algida sublimes zstus compressit egestas, 
Adstrinxitque suo vivida corda gelu. 
Szpe renidentes preeclara luce lapillos 
Antra maris, cca nocte profunda, gerunt : 
Sepe rubor florum natus moriensque fefellit, 
Aeraque in vacuum perditus exit odor.” 


Now the first thing that strikes one 
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here is that by “ neglected spot,” Gray 
did not mean squalid—overgrown with 
nettles, and like the garden of the slug- 
gard. He meant neglected by the pub- 
lic, unknown to fame; and squalente, 
therefore, entirely overshoots the mark. 
In the second place,I don’t like mens 
for “ heart.” A man’s mind is not de- 
posited in his grave, though his heart is. 
By an allowable license we speak of 
the heart in both a bodily and a spirit- 
ual sense, as both a mortal and an immor- 
tal part of the human being. And this 
recognized ambiguity justifies the lan- 
guage of Gray. But neither mind in 
English, nor mens in Latin, enjoys 
the same privilege; and I am sur- 
prised therefore to see it used in 
the present instance. Feta, again, I 
think, when used in a metaphorical, is 
generally used also in a bad, sense. 
And I cannot help thinking that by 
fax etheria a Roman would have un- 
derstood either the sun, the moon, or 
the stars. When I come on to the next 
couplet I am still more staggered— 


** Vitave deoque 

Expergefactam participasse lyram.” 
This seems to be an attempt at some 
subtle and transcendental reproduction 
of the original idea, to outshine all the 
commonplace ones which have hitherto 
been published. The literal translation 
of it is to make the awakened lyre a 
partaker of life and God. But I can- 
not believe that had a Roman elegist 
wished to say what Gray has said he 
would have said it as Mr. Munro says 
it. Would he not rather have said some- 
thing like the following— 

** vel dulce furentem 
In vitam oliz fila vocasse lyre ”? 

The seventh line is extremely good. 
But of the rest I can only say that I 
do not think they rise above mediocrity : 
that natus moriensque is a conceit lugged 
in by the head and shoulders ; and that 
exit seems to me to mean “end in,” 
or as Mr, Tennyson has it of a broken 
purpose, “ wastein” air. But this last, 
perhaps, is a hypercritical objection. 
As Gilbert Wakefield has not trans- 
lated the whole of this passage, I shall 
venture on a version of my own of the 
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four last lines, which at all events will 
help to make clearer the ‘principles on 
which I think such translations should 
be made— 
Tethyos in tenebris fundoque carentibus 
antris, 
Plurima sincero gemma nitore latet. 
Plurimus in ventos flos effusurus odores 
Nascitur ingratos, et sine teste rubet.” 


I venture to think this is nearer the 
terms in which a Roman poet would 
have expressed the idea ; and also per- 
haps more easily intelligible. 

It must be remembered that in these 
short pieces we look for perfection of 
style, and that licenses tolerable in a 
poem of ten thousand lines are not so 
in one of two hundred; yet we find, 
both in Mr. Evans’s‘@none and in Mr. 
Paley’s Lycidas, a looseness of versifica- 
tion to which Ovid and Virgil are com- 
paratively strangers, and for which 
Lucretius can no more be pleaded in 
justification than could Horace or Ju- 
venal. Such lines as— 


‘* Afflavere ; supraque hedere errabundaque 
vitis,” 

** Incidit arboribus summis pavo cristatus,” 

‘* Herebat dubitans ; clamavique, ‘Oh, Pari, 
palma,’ ” 

‘* Acra matutinum (Enone sola videbit,” 

** Ultro, confecitque rotundum epulantibus 
aurum,” 

‘* Tarda pedem, horrida veste, ulvaque intecta 
recenti—” 


show either a want of ear, or a con- 
tempt for the laws of rhythm, which I 
cannot think venial errors in compo- 
sitions which are intended to be models. 
I have before me a translation of the 
Lycidas, published in 1694, with which 
it is interesting to compare our more 
modern versions. It has no very ex- 
traordinary merit; but it has not one 
single such line as the harsh and halt- 
ing ones above quoted. It possesses, 
moreover, the virtues of ease and clear- 
ness, in which contemporary Latin verse 
is often so strikingly deficient, so. that one 
sees the writer’s meaning in a moment, 
and can follow his constructions as fast 
as the eye travels over the paper. With 
more recent performances, on the con- 
trary, we have often to use the English 
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as a translation for the Latin, which we 
should never understand without it. 

I had intended to say something both 
of Mr. Justice Denman’s translation of 
Pope’s Jliad, and of Lord Lyttelton’s 
none. But time and space forbid ; 
and I can only add that I cannot 
join in the praises which have been 
bestowed on the former, as I think 
him a great offender in the matter of 
rhythm and metre, and that his pen- 
tameters in particular are constant vio- 
lations of the rules to which one has 
been accustomed from infancy, and 
which, beyond all question, are founded 
on the almost universal practice of the 
Roman elegists. I have not his trans- 
lation before me, but I can easily 
manufacture a specimen of what I 
mean. Say, for instance— 


** Compuleratque vagos in sua tecta boves.” 


Now I say that the first half of this 
line violates the usual rhythm of the 
elegiac poets. Two dactyls in the first 
penthimemer they of course constantly 
employ. But not two which produce 
this particular movement ; and I appeal 
confidently to all impartial scholars to 
say if I am not right. I observe with 
pain that the movement is becoming 
only too common among those whom 
we look up to as our guides in this 
delightful art, and if any words of mine 
could arrest the growth of this evil I 
should not have lived for nothing. 
Porson used to say he should be satis- 
fied to have it stated on his tomb that 
here lay one who had done something 
for the Greek Iambic. Similarly, could 
it be inscribed on mine that I had done 
anything for the Latin pentameter, I 
should die contented. 

I must now again return to the lan- 
guage with which I began, and again 
protest that I do not really mean to set 
up my own opinion against such distin- 
guirhed scholars as Messrs. Paley and 
Munro, or the school which they repre- 
sent; and that if they are prepared to 
abide by their own implied theories of 
Latin versification I have no more to 
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say. Their simple assertion to that 
effect would quite convince me I was 
wrong. I merely think it possible that 
in the reaction against the looser and 
less accurate style of translation which 
doubtless did prevail formerly, they may 
have drifted unconsciously too far in the 
opposite direction, and that when their 
attention is called to it they may per- 
haps acknowledge it themselves. I 
must likewise apologise for any expres- 
sions in this article which may seem too 
positive or abrupt, since, owing to un- 
foreseen circumstances, I have been com- 
pelled to write it with more haste than 
I had intended, and have not had time 
to weigh every word with as much care 
as I could have wished. 

As a lover of Latin verse, and one 
who knows from sad experience how 
easy it is in striving to be literal to 
become prosaic and obscure, I have 
written this brief protest against what 
I think a growing error. If the trans- 
lation of English verse into Latin is to 
be a successful means of education, it 
must of course be kept as close to the 
original as possible without violating 
other necessary conditions. Without 
grinding the two tongues against each 
other, the value of translation as a 
teaching medium is lost. But unless 
the pupil catches something of the tcne 
and spirit of his adopted language, I 
very much question if the process is 
worth the trouble bestowed on it. Be- 
sides, modern Latin poetry has, I con- 
tend, an independent value of its own, 
irrespective of its use in education ; and 
I should he sorry to see the day when 
it came to be regarded only as an exer- 
cise for school and college. Finally, I 
must not be understood to mean that I 
do not recognise in all the translations 
I have mentioned many very beautiful 
lines, and also the frequent presence of 
the true classical spirit. But I see, or 
imagine that I see, certain objectionable 
tendencies creeping into modern Latin 
verse, and it is against these and these 
only that I seek to record my feeble 
protest. 

T. E. Kepeet. 
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PRUSSIA AND THE VATICAN, 


To the Editor of Macmttian’s MaGaZzine. 


La Spezia, December 10, 1874. 


Smr,—The postscript to an article on 
‘‘ Prussia and the Vatican,” in your De- 
cember number, needs an answer, and it 
shall be given. For a writer who affirms 
that the Head of the Catholie Church 
claims to be “ the Incarnate and Visible 
Word of God” I have really compassion. 
Either he sincerely knows no better, and 
for such exceptional want of knowledge is 
worthy of all pity; or, knowing better, 
he is an object of compassion for graver 
reasons. 

I will counsel this gentleman to draw 
his knowledge from purer and more 
authentic sources than “Janus,” “ Qui- 
rinus,” and the “ Old Catholics” of 
Munich. They will only mislead him. 
It is profusely evident that he has not 
yet learned the first principles of the 
matter he treats with such confidence in 
himself, and such contempt of “‘ Vatican 
Clerics.” A writer who believes that the 
Vicar of our Lord claims to be “the 
Incarnate Word,” has given to the world 
the measure of his knowledge, or of his 
fairness, or of both. 

It will be time to discuss the Constitu- 
tion “‘ Unam Sanctam ” with him when he 
has not only read, but mastered, Hergen- 
rother’s Katholische Kirche und Christ- 
licher Staat: in which the accusations 
of the Munich Old Catholics are fully 
refuted. 

The writer disclaims in his article, p. 
172, all intention of impugning my “ per- 
sonal good faith.” Iam glad to hear it: 
because he did so in his last article; and 
he has repeated it in the postscript before 
me. He there clearly implies a charge 
of duplicity in the use of “ the Queen’s 
English.” Let me for the last time advise 
this gentleman to use only the Queen’s 
English; in which he will find none of the 


nicknames and none of the discourtesies 
which stain his writings. And also for 
the last time I will say that an adversary 
who cannot believe in the honour of those 
who are opposed to him, not only always 
strikes wide, but deserves to have his 
spurs hacked off, and to be led out of the 
lists of honourable controversy. 

What I have publicly affirmed I shall 
publicly justify: not before your nameless 
correspondent; but before a tribunal in 
which I gladly recognize a right to know 
what I believe and what I teach. 

I will now turn to the postscript. In it 
I find an interrogatory of five questions, 
followed by these peremptory words—in 
imitation, it would seem, of a late Prime 
Minister—not a little comic : 

“T require plain answers in plain 
English.” 

I will give them: but not to the in- 
terrogator, whose competence I reject. 
They shall be given plainly and promptly 
to all into whose hands his interrogative 
false witness may fall, lest they should be 
misled by it. 

The writer asks : 

1. “Did Dr. Manning himself, and the 
bulk of his clergy, consider themselves 
before the Vatican Decrees as absolved 
from their allegiance to the British 
Crown?” 

Answer. No. 

2. “If Dr. Manning and his clergy 
did not” so consider themselves absolved, 
‘is it, or is it not, a fact that since the 
Vatican Decrees they are dogmatically 
bound, at the peril of their salvation, to 
consider themselves absolved from that 
allegiance ?” 

Answer. It is not a fact. Neither I 
nor they consider ourselves to be absolved 
from our allegiance; and the Vatican 
Decrees have not so much as touched our 
allegiance. 
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3. “Is it not certain that the Irish 
Bishops and the English Vicars Apostolic ” 
“did not consider themselves as absolved 
from their British allegiance ?” 

Answer. Most certain; and equally 
certain that we hold ourselves to be 
equally bound by that allegiance. 

4. ‘Is there not a risk that a body 
of officials, not so bound by the ties of 
allegiance to the Crown of the country in 
which they are actively employed, and 
having to obey a code of laws radically 
different from those of that country, may 
come into collision with the latter ?” 

Answer. Every sentence in this ques- 
tion is either absurd or false. 

I and my clergy are bound by the ties 
of allegiance. Cadit questio. 

If by “code of laws” be meant civil 
laws, we have no such code. 

If by “ code of laws” be meant spirit- 
ual and religious discipline, there can 
be no collision, unless Falk laws be in- 
troduced into England. 

5. “Is Dr. Manning perfectly certain 
that cases have not already arisen within 
his own jurisdiction in which clerical 
persons have been brought into a con- 
flict of jurisdiction,” or “have decided 
(sic) since 1870 in favour of the Curial 
jurisdiction ?” 

Answer. I have no knowledge what- 
soever of any such cases. 

If any such have arisen, they who dealt 
with them since 1870 otherwise than they 
would have dealt with them before 1870 
have gone astray. The Vatican Council 
has not so much as touched any such 
possible question of civil jurisdiction. 
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Here we return to the sole point in 
contest. 

Before the Council met, a party at 
Munich prophesied to the world that its 
decrees would clash with civil allegiances. 
During the Council they strove in every 
way to bring down the pressure of the 
Civil Governments of Europe, to hinder 
the freedom of the Council. The Coun- 
cil steadfastly did its duty, and defined 
the purely spiritual doctrine of the 
Authority and the Infallibility of the Head 
of the Church. It was this they really 
feared. It is a doctrine they had denied ; 
and its definition was fatal to their literary 
authority, and to their personal importance. 

From that hour their efforts have been 
redoubled to bring down the Civil Powers 
upon the Catholic Church. They have 
succeeded in setting the German Empire 
on fire. They are now endeavouring to 
set fire to the civil and religious peace of 
our Three Kingdoms. The whole net- 
work of this mischief, the methods and 
the men, are well known. But it will not 
sueceed. The momentary stir and sus- 
picion, unhappily raised by a great name, 
will in a little while pass away; and the 
English people will not only know that 
the Vatican Decrees have not changed so 
much as a jot or tittle of our civil allegi- 
ance, but that Catholics are better evi- 
dence as to their own religion than those 
who are now teaching us the meaning of 
our Councils, and catechising us about our 
loyalty. —I remain, sir, your faithful 
servant, 

+ Henry Epwarp, 
Archbishop of Westminster. 
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IV.—THE PRUSSIAN AND GERMAN 
LEGISLATION TO WHICH THE VATI- 
CAN DECREES GAVE RISE. 

WE resume the main subject interrupted 

by the “letter” in the December No. 

The thunders and lightnings which 
accompanied the proclamation of the 
Decrees, whether supernatural or not, 
were lost in the crash of the other great 
storm which then broke over Europe— 
the war between Germany and France. 

Of the many and far-reaching results 
of that war we have to deal with only 
two. 1. The resuscitation of the Im- 
perial dignity in Germany ; 2. The an- 
nihilation of the Pope’s temporal sove- 
reignty. The triumph of the Ghibelline, 
the overthrow of the Guelph. 

To gain a clear insight into the present 
conflict, we cannot do better than strive 
to realize the different angles at which 
these two events necessarily struck the 
vision of Germans, according as they 
were Protestants or Catholics, 

In the eyes of the German Protestant 
the overthrow of France, the triumph of 
the Fatherland, the attainment of the 
long-wished-for unity, were the all in all, 
and he could give himself up to a sense 
of triumph and to the enjoyment of 
realized hopes in a way that rarely 
happens more than once even in the life 
of the most prosperous nations; and 
Germany till then had, politically speak- 
ing, not been a prosperous nation. 

In the eyes of the German Catholic, 
on the other hand, the successful issue 
of the war and the unification of his 
country had all the interest of political 
events of first-rate magnitude, but 
nevertheless could not throw into the 
background the terrible catastrophe 
which had befallen the patrimony of his 
Church. It is easy for Protestants to 
jeer at Roman Catholics for their feel- 
ings towards the city of the seven hills ; 
but to do so only proves the kind of igno- 
rance in which one half of the religious 








world lives respecting the spiritual land- 
scape present to the inner vision of the 
other half. With the history of his 
Church, identified as it is with the his- 
tory of Rome, it is absurd to expect 
that a Roman Catholic should look at 
the latter as an Italian city. To him it 
is not the capital of a nation but of a 
world. It is as much the Urbs of the 
Christian orbis as ancient Rome was 
the Urbs of the pagan orbis, and in this 
holy city he feels he has a share and an 
inheritance. He is born a Civis Roma- 
nus, and those who despoiled the Pope 
of his city despoiled him of his birth- 
right. Is it to be wondered at that the 
German Roman Catholics were torn by 
contending emotions when they reflected 
that it was the triumph of the German 
arms which brought about this sacrilege, 
and that it was in part the work of their 
own sons, than whom none shed their 
blood more freely on the hard-won 
battle-fields of France? Is it so diffi- 
cult to understand, that when their Pro- 
testant fellow-citizens were giving them- 
selves up to the noise and revelry of 
victory they should have felt unable to 
join the revellers, and should have 
turned aside and have refused to be 
comforted? Are we not tempted, 
in registering this note of discord be- 
tween the two great religious bodies 
which divide Germany, struck at the 
moment when the nervous system of 
the nation was at its highest tension, to 
call to mind the episode in the battle 
between the Horatii and the Curiatii? 
The surviving Horatian brother, amidst 
the great joy that filled the people 
(tanto gaudio publico), with the panoplies 
of his three fallen foes borne in triumph 
before him, is met at the gates of the 
city by the wailing of his sister mourning 
over her slain lover. “The fierce spirit 
of the youth,” says the Roman historian, 
“was stirred within him as he beheld 
the tears shed by the virgin over his 
victory, and he transfixed her with his 
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sword.”! Now putting aside the lengths 
to which the brother allowed his passion 
to carry him, his irritation was perfectly 
natural, though not more natural than 
the grief of the sister; and so with 
the “ German nation in arms” returning 
home in triumph, and the wailing of 
the Catholics amidst the great joy that 
filled the people, the flying flags and the 
bunting, the fireworks, and the colossal 
plaster Germanias which bristled over 
the face of the Fatherland. It was 
a situation, according to the true con- 
ception of ancient tragic art, in which 
the actors, close knit by the bonds 
of blood, are driven, through no fault 
of their own, and by the impulse of a 
blind necessity, into a position of irre- 
concilable antagonism. 

But, besides this connexion, indirect, 
it is true, but not the less essential, be- 
tween the loss of St. Peter’s patrimony 
and the German victories in France, 
there are yet two other reasons to account 
for the conflict provoked by the Vatican 
Decrees having burst out with such ex- 
ceptional violence upon German soil. 
The one, the death-blow given to the 
long-cherished hopes of the Ultramon- 
tane party that the revival of the Em- 
pire, which all parties in Germany looked 
forward to in some shape or another, 
would be effected under the Catholic 
dynasty of Hapsburgh, and not under 
the Protestant house of Hohenzollern. 
The other, the protest within the Catho- 
lic Church itself of German theological 
science against the theological conclu- 
sions of the Council. To relate how the 
bracing atmosphere of free scientific cri- 
ticism and discussion in the German Uni- 
versity, that Promised Land conquered 
by the Reformation, had called into life 
and nurtured to robust maturity a school 
of Catholic heology whose profound his- 
torical learning, combined with its large 


1 The words put into the mouth of Horatius 
by Livy are singularly apposite to the situation 
we are describing, and accurately tally with 
the reproach of want of patriotism and de- 
ficient sympathy for national joys and national 
sorrows which German Protestants make to 


German Catholics. Abi hine cum inmaturo 


amore ad sponsum, oblita fratrum mortuorum 
vivique, oblita patrie. 
Romana lugebit hostem, 


Sie eat, quecumque 
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humanitarianism, bid fair to rescue the 
Catholicity of the Roman Church from 
the dismal swamps of Papal mythology— 
to trace how the accumulated labours of 
this school had succeeded in recovering, 
as it were from an ancient palimpsest, 
the true text of Catholic tradition from 
the superimposed layers of legend by 
which it had been obliterated, and in 
laying bare the tissue of falsehoods, for- 
geries, and systematic fraud by which 
for three centuries the Church of: S. Ig- 
natius had sought to substitute itself for 
the Church of St. Peter—in a word, to 
show how, mindful of the example of 
the wise virgins, the theological “ Aca- 
demia docens” had trimmed its lamp 
from the ever-filling reservoirs of human 
knowledge, and kindled a beacon-light 
which alone could have shown the 
Church the path which she could with 
safety tread, whilst the“ Ecclesia docens” 
vainly tried to fan into a flame the 
charred wicks of fables long since dead 
—would require a separate treatise. 

We can do no more than commend 
the subject to the consideration of our 
readers, and bid them bear in mind that 
that which goes bythe name of Old 
Catholicism, and which, in its religious 
aspect at least, may be described as the 
outspoken utterance of the Roman Catho- 
lic conscience appealing “a papa male in- 
formato ad papam melius informandum,” 
is an essentially German product, owing 
its birth to German University culture. 

We would also, in connection with 
this same question of Oldj Catholicism, 
impress upon their minds that it presents 
two very different aspects which must 
be kept carefully asunder: one wholly 
religious and theological, the other 
partly religious, partly political ; the 
one conservative, and with countless 
affinities amongst zealous Catholics who 
have submitted to, or at least have not 
openly protested against, the decrees, 
but who feel their galling yoke: the 
other tending towards radicalism, and 
with its affinities rather amongst the 
Protestants beyond them than the 
Catholics behind them.! Above all, 

1 In this diagnosis of Old Catholicism, we 
refer to the Swiss and French Old Catholics 
no less than to the Germans. 
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we would wish them to fix their atten- 
tion upon the relation borne towards 
the Old Catholic Movement by the last 
great theologian produced by the Roman 
Church in its pre-Vatican days, and 
when it could still lay claim to holiness 
and Catholicity. 

We say the relation borne towards 
the Old Catholic Movement, because it 
would be a radical mistake to consider 
Dr. Dollinger as the leader of a move- 
ment in the ordinary sense of the term. 
As a movement, Old Catholicism is 
made up of very complicated and di- 
verse elements, partly religious, partly 
political, with definite present objects 
and aims. With these Dr, Dollinger is 
in no wise directly concerned. He fur- 
nished Old Catholicism with its dog- 
matic basis, but this not in the shape of 
a party manifesto, but as the result of 
forty years of academic teaching within 
the Roman Church; and, since the 
plunge made by the Vatican Council 
into the abyss of Infallibility, he has 
continued to mark out the lines within 
which the Catholic Church—be it com- 
posed of few or many, of those whom 
Rome has excommunicated, or of those 
who, not accepting the conclusions of 
the Council, have yet remained in com- 
munion with her—must keep, in order to 
maintain its Catholicity. But in all this 
his action has been like that of the con- 
science—judicial, not executive. He 
has raised no standard ; he has given no 
signal ; he has proclaimed no new doc- 
trine. He has only held fast by that 
which he believed to be demonstrably 
true. He was called upon to tell a lie, 
and he refused to tell it. Like Galileo, 
he was commanded by an authority 
which claims to hold in its hands the 
keys of heaven and of hell, to deny 
the truth of that which he had spent 
his life in placing beyond the reach of 
cavil, on the immovable basis of histori- 
cal demonstration ;j but, unlike Galileo, 
he said “No!” Ina voice never raised 


by passion or lowered by fear, and 
which, like church bells tolled in warn- 
ing over a burning city, never lost 
its silver sweetness amidst the raging 
strife, he pointed out the dangers into 
which the deep designs of the few and 
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the fatuous ignorance of the many were 
hurrying on the Church, and the only 
road which led to safety. But his warn- 
ing remained unheeded. 

Of all those who have been forced, 
whether they would or no, to act a pro- 
minent part in the odious revival of 
theological passion which is the disgrace 
of our age, Dr. Déllinger will remain, 
when the sacerdotal cyclone now raging 
over Europe shall have spent its wrath, 
one of the very few whom mankind will 
adjudge to have served the higher in- 
terests of humanity, and for whom they 
will preserve an affectionate remem- 
brance, . 

For the present it is necessary to 
note that in one sense he represents 
something much more than Old Catho- 
licism, whilst in another, as far as the 
movement is one actively connected 
with the political aspects of the present 
conflict, he represents much less, 

As long as the war lasted all other 
questions sank into. insignificance, but 
no sooner had Paris surrendered, and 
writs been issued for the election of the 
first Imperial German Parliament, than 
it became apparent that politico-religious 
subjects would largely occupy the atten- 
tion of the impending session. 

The elections in the Catholic portions 
of Prussia, more especially on the Rhine 
and in Westphalia, presented an alto- 
gether new feature. Instead of the 
old union between Catholics and Con- 
servatives, a clerical party, pure and 
simple, was formed with the most strin- 
gent mot d’ordre to exclude any and 
every candidate who would not solemnly 
engage to subscribe a programme of the 
most uncompromising kind ; whilst, on 
the other hand, every candidate who in 
Church matters would accept the man- 
dat impératif of the clerical wire-pullers 
—no matter what his political opinions 
might be—was to be supported by the 
powerful clerical machinery which we 
described in our last article. The results 
obtained were great beyond all expecta- 
tion, and when the session was opened, 
on the 21st of March, a compact clerical 
party, numbering sixty-three votes, took 
their seats on the central, or, as we 
should say, the cross-benches, to indi- 
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cate their determination to throw their 
weight on whichever side promised to 
further their specific objects. They lost 
no time in marking their position ; and 
the first note of discord struck in the 
first parliament of Barbarossa’s resusci- 
tated Empire was on a clerical question. 
It was on the occasion of the Address, 
to which an amendment was moved 
with the object of insinuating that the 
help of Germany should not be refused 
to the prisoner of the Vatican. From 
that moment Church and State stood 
face to face, and it was easy to foresee 
that the expected conflict was at hand. 

And yet, if, as impartial critics, we 
examine the situation, the hope then 
expressed by the Catholic party seems 
neither altogether unnatural nor alto- 
gether extravagant. During the pre- 
ceding twenty years the Ultramontanes 
had been the spoilt children of the 
Prussian Government. The Protestant 
Emperor had, as Protestant king, left 
to the Catholic Church a degree of 
liberty and immunity unknown in 
Catholic countries ; why should he sud- 
denly break with so clearly-defined a 
policy? His preponderating position 
would render it easy for him to exercise 
an influence in favour of the Curia far 
greater than any which could be ex- 
pected either from prostrate France 
or invalided Austria, but which would 
yet have the advantage of being cor- 
dially approved by these natural pro- 
tectors of St. Peter’s patrimony. Italy, 
the ally of 1866, had given the deepest 
umbrage to Germany during the war, by 
the open sympathy she had expressed 
for France, and by her real or pretended 
inability to prevent the Garibaldian 
bands from joining the French levée de 
boucliers. What more easy than to 
pay back this affront by the kind of 
ressure, not necessarily amounting to 
actual hostilities, which the strong can 
put upon the weak, exercised in favour 
of the Pope? In a word, we see no 
reason to doubt that the overtures made 
by the Catholic party and, as there is 
no doubt, at the direct instigation of 
the Pope,! for material assistance to 

2 As early as November 1870, Archbishop 
Ledochowski had gone to Versailles to present 


the latter were made in good faith and 
in the belief that they might be favour- 
ably entertained. Had Horatia’s lover, 
instead of being killed outright, been 
only wounded, it would have been no ex- 
travagant demand on her part that he 
should be tended and cared for at the 
public expense, and that when restored 
her nuptials should be celebrated in a 
manner worthy of her brother’s fame. 
It was clear, however, that the temper 
prevalent, from the first day of its meet- 
ing, in the German Parliament was fatal 
to all such schemes of accommodation, 
if any such were entertained, and this 
apparently before the German Govern- 
ment had yet decided upon the attitude 
which they intended that the new Em- 
pire should take up towards the new 
Papacy. We can only briefly review 
some of the causes of this phenomenon, 
referring to the three already given as 
those mainly influencing the temper of 
the Catholic population. 

1. The clerical party, or party of the 
Centre, as it was called, became the rally- 
ing point of all the disaffected elements 
in the empire. The so-called Particular- 
ists, that is, the men who on dynastic 
principles were opposed to the unity 
of Germany, the Poles who, on national 
principles, equally opposed it, found that 
the religious question afforded a neutral 
basis on which they could combine ope- 
rations, and, above all, that the clerical 
organization gave a unity to their elec- 
tioneering tactics which they had missed 
before. 

2. The old feud between Liberals 


to the King of Prussia an address of the 
Bishops ol Chapters of Posen and Culm, 
imploring his aid for the restoration of the 
Temporal Power. ‘‘The patrimony of St. 
Peter,” says the address, ‘‘is the patrimony 
of the whole Church... . It has pleased 
Providence to give Your Majesty such power 
that the whole world wonders at the might of 
your arm and the weight of your words. Use 
these to force the Italians to give up what is 
not Italian property but that of the Catholics 
throughout the world,” &c. &c. 

The Archbishop left Versailles without 
gaining his point, but nevertheless, it is said, 
in very good spirits. 

On the 18th of February, 1871, the Ultra- 
montane party in the Prussian Landtag, 56 
strong, forwarded a similar petition to the 
king. 
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and Reactionists, described in our last 
article, burst out afresh. The Liberal 
black sheep, now whitewashed by their 
enthusiastic adherence to Prince Bis- 
marck’s national policy, were masters of 
the situation, and, under the name of 
National Liberals, held the balance of 
Parliamentary power in their hands. 
But the royal standard had still the 
Conservative colours pinned on to it; 
and though Prince Bismarck had him- 
self drifted further and further from his 
Conservative adherents, he had not yet 
formally broken with them, and his 
cabinet was still composed of the men 
who had fought the great battles for the 
king against the constitution. Conse- 
quently the National Liberals could not 
attack the Conservative positions in 
front, and were only too glad to con- 
centrate their forces against the former 
allies of their opponents. 

3. There were the strange ghosts of 
the past which seemed once more clothed 
in flesh and blood, and were heard gib- 
bering the language of bygone days in 
the phraseology of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Pope and Emperor, Guelph and 
Ghibelline, seemed once more to start 
up from their graves and to animate the 
orators in gas-lit town-halls and the 
politicians in cafés and beer saloons, 
The strong influence of these past asso- 
ciations is a very curious element in the 
conflict, and one by no means to be 
underrated. It is symptomatic of that 
strange feature of the present age, the 
want of originality in the ideal forces 
which move society, as compared with 
the galvanic intensity of every form of 
revival. 

4, Last, but not least, the friction be- 
tween the civil and ecclesiastical powers 
directly caused by the Decrees of the 
Vatican Council, and which was now 
beginning everywhere to be felt. — 

We have thus reached the point at 
which the two great parties, between 
whom the internecine conflict now 
raging in Germany is being fought out, 
finally grouped themselves into oppos- 
ing camps. The Imperial Government, 
that is, the Prince Chancellor, has not 
yet shown his cards, or indicated in 
which direction he will make his all- 
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powerful influence felt. That he should 
without more ado side, as heretofore, 
with the Ultramontanes, after the dis- 
tinctly hostile attitude which these had 
taken up in regard to the Empire, was 
no longer possible. To win his support 
it would have been necessary for the 
Curia and the Curial Prefects to make 
advances incompatible with their whole 
position. They would, as Guelphs, 
have had to disguise themselves as, and 
play the part of, Ghibellines. No one 
could fairly ask them to do this; but, 
on the other hand, the least that could 
be expected of them, considering the 
dangerous temper which the Vatican 
Decrees had called forth throughout 
civil society, was, that they should 
abstain from giving provocation, and 
not ostentatiously select for their 
leaders the sworn foes, on political 
grounds, of the new state of things. 
Instead of; this, every step on their 
part was from the first marked by blind 
and unreasoning passion. Everywhere 
conflicts were sought with the civil 
power, and the Protestant feeling of the 
country was outraged by a virulent and 
wholesale application of excommunica- 
tion to all those who refused directly 
or indirectly to subscribe to the Vatican 
decrees. The “brand-new Church” 
from the moment of its birth showed 
itself animated by the old spirit of the 
Inquisition, and its first articulate cries 
were those of persecution. 

There were, however, still two courses 
open to Prince Bismarck. He might 
exercise a moderating influence between 
the contending parties, seek to dis- 
integrate the religious from the political 
question, and above all endeavour to 
separate the active and virulent Vatican- 
ists from the great bulk of the Catholics ; 
or he might place himself at the head 
of the Anti-Catholics, and endeavour by 
sheer force to crush the opposite party 
out of existence. In either case laws 
would have been necessary to adapt the 
State mechanism to the new require- 
ments caused by the Decrees and by the 
attitude of the Curia, and the general 
principles of those laws must have re- 
mained the same. But in the first case 
the laws would have been made for their 
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own sake ; in the second case there was 
the obvious danger that they would be 
made the instruments of party warfare. 

It was not till July that the definitive 
resolution of the Prussian Cabinet be- 
came known to the public by the an- 
nouncement of the suppression of the 
Catholic Department in the Ministry of 
Public Worship and Education, the 
pensioning of Dr. Kriazig, and the radical 
rearrangement of the administrative ma- 
chinery in its relations to the Church 
and the School. This was a change that 
required no legislative sanction, but it 
implied principles necessarily involving 
an entirely new set of laws, and it is 
these laws which we propose to examine. 

Much as we would wish to do so, we 
have no space to discuss the various 
conflicts which preceded those laws. 
The principal one, that respecting the 
Professor of Theology at the Gymnasium 
at Braunsberg, has been frequently de- 
scribed to the British public, and may 
be assumed as known. We will only 
remark in regard to it that it brought 
out into strong relief what appears to 
us the radically false position in which 
the Prussian State, and with it every 
other modern State, is placed in conflicts 
with spiritual bodies by that so-called 
cardinal principle of modern Liberalism, 
that the State as such has not got to 
concern itself with religious dogmas. 
The absurdity of the doctrine is at once 
apparent when we consider such ex- 
treme cases as Thuggism and Mormon- 
ism, both of them religious dogmas, and 
the attempt at teaching or enforcing 
either of which would, in a civilized 
society, necessarily lead to criminal 
prosecution and repressive measures of 
the most stringent kind. We cannot 
see how the fact that a dogma, incom- 
patible with the existence of the State, 
is taught by an old established religion 
instead of by a new fanatical sect, in 
any way affects the principle involved. 
The Jus Cavendi is inherent in the 
State, and inalienable. The right to be 
dangerous cannot be acquired by pre- 
scription. In our common-sense, prac- 
ical kind of way, we recognized this 
truth when, before proceeding to Catholic 
emancipation the British Government 
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and Parliament cross-examined the Irish 
Bishops and the English Vicats-Apos- 
tolic as to the dogmas which affected 
the relations between Church and State, 
and obtained from them declarations, 
which honest men would have acted up 
to, to the effect that the doctrines by 
them held in no way interfered with 
their perfect allegiance to the civil 
government. 

The Prussian Government, on the con- 
trary, refused to take cognizance of the 


. Vatican Decrees, or to interfere with 


the teaching of the doctrines dangerous 
to civil government which flow there- 
from, but instead thereof began a bureau- 
cratic querelle d’Allemands, on the point 
whether or not a particular bishop had 
the right to excommunicate a particular 
teacher of theology, and forbid him to 
lecture because he had refused to sub- 
scribe to the Vatican Decrees. Herr 
von Miibler denied the bishop’s right to 
do so, and in the name of religious 
liberty and equality laid down a rule of 
conduct, which, logically carried out, 
might have resulted ir all the infalli- 
bilist youth of Prussia being compulsorily 
taught by anti-infallibilist teachers, and 
all the anti-infallibilist youth being 
brought up in the doctrines of the 
Unam Sanctam |» 

And so in regard to the “ reception” 
of the Old Catholics, not as a separate 
Church, bet as an integral portion of the 
established Roman Church. 

Before any one of these steps could be 
taken, it was necessary that the State 
should, in the teeth of its theory, sit in 
judgment on the Vatican dogmas, and 
decide for or against them. If dangerous, 
it was logically bound to prevent their 
being taught and enforced ; if not dan- 
gerous, it had no right to interfere with 

1 It is true that in February 1872 the re- 
script of June 1871, which compelled the 
Vatican boys at the Braunsberg Gymnasium 
to receive their religious instruction from the 
excommunicated Old Catholic Professor, was 
rescinded ; but that it should have remained 
in force for nearly a year is bad enough, and 
shows the hopeless confusion of ideas ad- 
verted to in the text. It is not creditable to 
the liberal majority of the Prussian Landtag 
that a resolution to the effect vo. cancelling 
this rescript was rejected by it because it 
emanated from the clerical minority 
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bishops for acting in conformity with 
them. 

This dilemma applies with especial 
force to the “reception” of the Old 
Catholics. Either Vaticanism or Old 
Catholicism represents the Catholic 
Church which the State established in 
Prussia, and with which it has entered 
into solemn contract. They cannot 
possibly both fulfil these conditions. 

Now no man “who has retained 
the coherence of his reason” can doubt 
that Old Catholicism does fulfil them, 
and that Vaticanism does not; but in 
that case, to be logical, the Prussian 
State ought to have recognized the 
rights of the Old Catholics, as exclusive 
of those of the Vaticanists, not as co- 
ordinate with them. We do not say 
that this was possible after the Vatican 
Council. It would only have been 
practicable before. All we wish to do 


is to point-out the hopeless confusion 
into which the relations between Church 
and State are thrown, by the supersti- 
tion that the State cannot concern itself 
with doctrines. 

We shall now proceed to examine the 


laws, both German and Prussian, which 
owe their immediate origin to the con- 
flict, and we shall do so in chronological 
order. 

1871. 


I. The first law on our list is a German 
law.! Its object is to prevent the abuse 
of the pulpit for political purposes, and it 
is thus worded—* A minister of religion 
or any other spiritual person who shall in 
the exercise of his office publicly, and be- 
fore a numerous assemblage of persons, 
or in a church or other place of religious 
worship, in presence of many people, treat 
of matters of state in a manner calculated 
(geeignet) to bring about a breach of the 
peace, shall be punished by imprisonment 
up to two years.” 

The elasticity of the phrase “ calculated 
to bring about a breach of the peace” is 
not commendable, but the principle of the 
law cannot be impugned. The state is 


1 By German laws and Prussian laws the 
reader must remember that we mean laws 
passed ra.pectively by the German Parliament 
for the whole of Germany and laws passed by 
the Prussian Parliament for Prussia only. 
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responsible for the maintenance of public 
order. It surrounds churehes and places 
of public worship, and ministers of religion 
exercising their functions in such places of 
worship, with special and exceptional pro- 
tection, and under the name of sacrilege 
visits with special penalties offences com- 
mitted within churches. It has, there- 
fore, a perfect right to take special mea- 
sures to prevent the special privilege from 
being abused. This law applies of course 
equally to all churches and to religious 
bodies of every kind. 


1872. 

II. The next law on our list is a Prussian 
law, and one of very considerable import- 
ance, but rather in regard to the principle 
which it involves than as a matter of prac- 
tice. The object it has in view is to assert 
the supremacy of the state over the entire 
province of national education. Until 
this law was passed, although the state 
had occupied itself with national educa- 
tion more in Prussia than in any other 
great European country, the old principle, 
that the education of the people is a jus 
internum of the Church, had continued in 
many parts of Prussia to be practically 
acted upon, at least as regards the ele- 
mentary schools. The inspector—or, as 
we should say, the manager—of the ele- 
mentary school was ex officio the Protest- 
ant minister or the priest of the parish, 
according as the parish lay in a Protestant 
or a Catholic district. The inspection or 
superior management of the eutire district 
was equally ex oficio in the hands of the 
Evangelical superintendent or the Catholic 
dean. The threads of inspection were 
then taken up by the denominational 
Schulrath, also an ecclesiastic in the 
government of the Kreis, or county as we 
should say: thence again by the corre- 
sponding officials in the government of 
the province, until they were at last 
ingathered into the hands of the corre- 
sponding denominational departments in 
the Ministry for Public Worship and 
Zducation at Berlin. The reader who 
remembers the account we gave in our 
last article of the Catholic department will 
at once see what a complete imperium in 
imperio was thus created for Catholic 
education, for the Catholic department 
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had carte blanche to act as it liked, and 
the result was that in practice it re- 
ceived its instructions from the Bishops, 
who received theirs from Rome. The 
local school managers, on the other 
hand—i.¢., the parish priests—were on 
their side under the direct control of 
the same Bishops. Thus Catholic ele- 
mentary education, both in its general 
principles, as elaborated in the Catholic 
department, and in the practical applica- 
tion of those principles by the ecclesiastical 
managers, remained under the immediate 
and constant control of the Curia. No 
wonder that for years before the Vatican 
catastrophe the school-books in use in 
Prussia had been judiciously doctored so 
as to lead up to that catastrophe. 

The law of the 12th of March funda- 
mentally changes the principle hitherto in 
force by declaring that every school mana- 
ger and inspector shall henceforth hold 
his commission directly from the state, 
and that no minister of religion shall 
exercise these functions ex officio. Here 
is the text of the law :—§ 1. The super- 
vision of all public and private educational 
institutions belongs exclusively to the 
state. § 2, The appointment of local in- 
spectors (7.e. school managers) and in- 
spectors of the circle (Anglice county), and 
the demarcation of the districts of inspec- 
tion, are solely the business of the state. 
§ 3. This law leaves untouched the exist- 
ing participation of the commune and its 
organs in the business of school super- 
vision, and does not alter the provisions of 
§ 24 of the Constitution, which places the 
religious instruction in the hands of the 
ministers of religion, 

To the principles contained in this law 
we must again give our full assent. If 
education is a matter which directly con- 
cerns the state (and who will deny this 
truism now? ), the state must undertake the 
responsibility connected with it, and this 
responsibility it cannot undertake except 
in its sovereign capacity. It cannot admit, 
therefore, of a rival and independent 
authority. 

This is the general principle which it 
seems to us rules the case. But in addi- 
tion to this the circumstances created by 
the Vatican Decrees rendered the marked 
assertion and the application of the prin- 
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ciple imperative. As matters stood, pre- 
viously to the law, the ex-officio manager 
of the elementary school was in Catholic dis- 
tricts the mere executive officer of a foreign 
potentate, and that potentate the author 
of the Syllabus. To leave a concurrent 
jurisdiction in such hands would have been 
simply suicide on the part of the state. 

By the law of the 12th of March, the 
only matter that remained ex officio in the 
hands of the priest was the religious 
teaching. The general management of 
the school in its relation to the community 
at large passed over into the hands of an 
agent of the state. If the priest con- 
tinued to be the manager he did so not 
qua he was priest, but gud he was a 
nominee of the state. 

Nevertheless, except in the Polish por- 
tions of the monarchy, where the clergy 
in their character of school managers had 
used their influence in a national and anti- 
German sense, the law was not so applied 
as to cause any great changes in the exist- 
ing personnel of school managers and in- 
spectors. Lxceptis excipiendis these re- 
mained the same as before, only by the 
mere publication of the law they became 
servants of the state, removable at plea- 
sure ;! but, as part of a secular, no longer 
of an ecclesiastical, hierarchy, now culmi- 
nating in the undenominationalized Minis- 
try of Public Instruction, their entire status 
and raison d’étre were changed, 

The debates on this law are a turning- 
point in the history of the conflict. The 
whole Conservative party joined with the 
Centre in opposing the bill, on the plea that 
it aimed at secularizing education, and 
thus drove a coach and four no less 
through the programme of the High 
Church Lutheran Tories than through 
that of the adherents of St. Peter's 
chair. It was only with the greatest 
difficulty, and under the threat of a 
wholesale creation of peers, that the mea- 
sure passed the Upper House, and though 
finally carried, the rupture between Prince 
Bismarck and the Conservative party was 
no less final and complete. 

This debate is also memorable as being 
the first occasion on which the Chan- 
cellor personally entered the lists: and 


1 Vide circular of Minister Falk of the 12th 
March, 1871. 
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his fierce encounter with M. de Windt- 
horst, the ex-Hanoverian minister, and 
leader of the Centre, will long remain an 
event of first-rate magnitude in the annals 
of Prussian parliamentary warfare. 

None can regret more than we do the 
passions evoked by this debate, and the 
personal character and angry feelings 
which have ever since marked the conflict 
on both sides ; but as impartial historians, 
we are forced to ask whether it could well 
be otherwise. Let us suppose analogous cir- 
cumstances in the United Kingdom, as, ¢.g., 
Ireland only conquered a few years back ; 
Mr. O’Connell, the Parliamentary leader 
of the disaffected Irish ; England flushed 
with great continental victories, but with 
the sense of insecurity necessarily attend- 
ant on the creation of an entirely new state 
of things ; one-third of the English popula- 
tion Catholic, and the whole of this popu- 
lation, except some Catholic analogon to 
Dean Stanley, and a few highly educated 
laymen, placing themselves under the poli- 
tical leadership of O’Connell, and openly 
making common cause with the Ultra- 
montane element, not in Ireland merely, 
but in the two great continental countries 
with which we had lately been engaged 
in deadly warfare. Should we in such a 
conflict keep our temper, and consistently 
maintain an attitude of judicial impar- 
tiality ? 

III. The next law is a German law, and 
is directed against the Order of the Jesuits. 
Its text is as follows :— 

§ 1. The Order of the Society of Jesus, 
as well as the orders and congregations 
akin to it, are excluded from the territory 
of the German empire. They are pro- 
hibited from establishing settlements on 
the said territory, and such settlements as 
already exist must be dissolved within six 
months. 

§ 2. The members of such orders, if 
foreigners, may be expelled from German 
territory. If Germans, they may be 
interned in a given locality, or prohibited 
from inhabiting a given locality. 

§3. The directions and regulations 
necessary to carry out this law are left in 
the hands of the Federal Council. 

We assent fully to the objects this law 
had in view, in so far as these were to de- 
prive the Jesuits of corporate rights, to 
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disperse their settlements, and to prevent 
them individually from public teaching and 
public preaching. It must never be for- 
gotten that the Roman Catholic Church in 
Prussia is an established Church, and that 
the Jus Cavendi which applies to all reli- 
gious societies, applies with double force 
to an establishment. If the British Par- 
liament—an undenominational body—is 
justified in passing laws in restraint of 
Ritualists, the German Parliament, like- 
wise an undenominational body, is surely 
justified in passing laws in restraint of 
Jesuits, a body far otherwise organized 
than the Ritualists. 

Moreover, the Jesuits are the last per- 
sons who have a right to complain. They 
are the forlorn hope of an army which for 
three centuries has ostentatiously pursued 
the task of submitting civil society to the 
absolute rule of the Roman pontiff; and 
they have about as much right to complain 
of the defensive measures taken against 
them by society, as a forlorn hope would 
have of complaining of the shells and 
grape-shot fired by the besieged, whose 
walls they were attempting to escalade. 

Nevertheless, we cannot approve of that 
portion of the law which places the liber- 
ties of individual Jesuits at the arbitrary 
disposal of the several governments, and 
leaves the latter free to disinfect one dis- 
trict and infect another, as may seem good 
to them. The principle is of course in 
flagrant contradiction to the rudimentary 
laws of civilized society ; and we altogether 
doubt whether, practically, any good can 
be got out of its application. Police sur- 
veillance will go a very little way in ren- 
dering Jesuits innocuous ; and the notion 
of teazing them into inactivity is simply 
ludicrous. 


1873. 


We now come to the laws to which 
the term “‘ Falk Laws” has been applied 
in England, but which in Germany are 
known as the May laws, having been pub- 
lished on thw 11th of May, 1873. 

They are of cardinal importance, be- 
cause in them the attempt is made to 
establish as a system the modalities under 
which the “‘ new Church” and the modern 
State shall henceforth comport themselves 
towards each other. 
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The laws, four in number, were intro- 
duced into the Prussian Lower Chamber 
on the 9th of January, but the committee 
charged with reporting upon them de- 
clared that before they could be submitted 
to the House, it would be necessary that 
the text of §§ 15 and 18 of the Constitu- 
tion! should be revised. 

IV. Accordingly, a first series of de- 
bates was occupied with a preparatory law 
published on the 5th of April, cancelljng 
the paragraphs in question and substituting 
for them the following. The old text, it 
will be seen, remains entire, and is only 
added to. The words added are given in 
italics :— 

§ 15. “ The Evangelical and the Roman 
Catholic Church, as well as every other 
religious society, orders and administers 
its affairs independently, but remains sub- 
ject to the laws of the state, and to the 
supervision of the state as defined by law. 

“ Under the same conditions (i.e. sub- 
ject to the laws and to legal state super- 
vision), every religious society remains in 
the possession and enjoyment of the esta- 
blishments required for its public worship, 
for education, and for charity, and of its 
endowments and funds. 

§ 18. “ The right of nomination, presen- 
tation, election, or confirmation in connec- 
tion with the filling up of ecclesiastical 
offices, in so far as it appertains to the 
state as such, and does not rest upon patron- 
age or special legal titles, is abolished. 

“The above, however, does not apply 
to the appointments of military chaplains 
or of spiritual persons in public institu- 
tions. 

“ For the rest, the competence of the 
state in regard lo the preparatory educa- 
tion, to the appointment and to the dis- 
missal of clerical persons, and servants 
of religion, will be determined by laws 
which will likewise fix the limits of eccle- 
stastical discipline.” 

In this moditied version of paragraphs 
15 and 18 of the Constitution are con- 
tained the principles of the new legislation. 

The independence and autonomy of the 
established Churches are reasserted, only 
what was before merely understood tacitly 

1 For the text of these paragraphs see note 


to p. 74 of Macinillun’s Mayazine for No- 
vember. 
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—viz., that this independence and auto- 
nomy did not withdraw the ecclesiastical 
establishments to which they were accorded 
from the control of the general laws of the 
state—is expressly stated. In the revised 
paragraph 18, the points on which this 
control of the laws of the state will be 
exercised are indicated, viz., the pre- 
paratory education on to which the 
specific ecclesiastical education is to be 
engrafted, the condition under which the 
state will require appointments to be 
made to ecclesiastical offices, and the 
limits within which the churches are 
to be allowed the right of exercising dis- 
cipline over the persons subject to their 
jurisdiction. 

A point of great importance to note is 
the assertion of the principle that the 
character and extent of the control to be 
exercised by the state is to be determined 
by definite laws. Before the emancipa- 
tion of the churches by the Constitution 
of 1850, the control of the state was not 
less stringent than that now established, 
but it was altogether arbitrary, being left 
in the hands of the executive government, 
and therefore in most cases withdrawn 
from the eyes of the public. 

We now come to the laws themselves. 

V. The first is of no importance to the 
present inquiry, being only concerned 
with reducing to order various contradic- 
tions of the existing laws respecting 
withdrawal from membership of a church 
community. 

VI. The second has reference to eeclesi- 
astical censures and punishments, and is 
entitled—* Law respecting the limits of 
the right of employing means of eccle- 
siastical punishments and corrections.” 

Here is the text of the more important 
paragraphs :— 

§ 1. No church or religious society is 
competent to threaten, ordain, or publish 
other modes of punishment or correction 
(Straf und Zucht-mittel) than such as 
belong to the purely spiritual sphere, 1.c., 
whose effect is to withdraw a right ex- 
ercised within such church and religious 
society, or to exclude the person banished 
or corrected} from communion with the 
church or society. 

Modes of punishment or correction of 
a corporal kind, or directed against per- 
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sonal liberty, property, or civil honour, are 
inadmissible. 

§ 2. Punishments and corrections of 
the kind determined by §1 to be ad- 
missible (i.e, of a purely religious 
character, such as exclusion from the sa- 
craments, d&c.), cannot be inflicted on any 
member of a chureh society on account 
of acts done by him in obedience to the 
laws of the state, or to commands lawfully 
issued by the officials of the state, nor on 
account of votes given by such member 
in the exercise of a public franchise. 

§ 3. Nor ean the threat of such punish- 
ments be employed to deter members of 
a church society from acts described in 
the foregoing paragraph. 

§ 4. Even when a punishment or cen- 
sure admissible by the present law is 
decreed against a member of a church 
society, it shall not be publicly proclaimed, 
though this does not preclude due inti- 
mation thereof being made exclusively to 
the members of such society. Neither 
the enforcing of such sentence, nor its 
enunciation may be attended with insult- 
ing circumstances. 

Cleries or other employés in the 
church who act in contravention to this 
law shall be punished by fines up to 500 
thalers or two years’ imprisonment. 

§ 6. The special discipline exercised by 
the churches over their own servants and 
employés, and the rights of the state in 
connection with this discipline, are left 
untouched by this law. 

This law is chiefly remarkable for the 
extreme ingenuity with which it endeavours 
to give to the Church the things that be 
the Church’s and to the State the things 
that be the State’s, and that in such wise 
that the two shall remain perfectly distinct 
and all co-operation be excluded—differing 
therein from the Landrecht, which, it will 
be remembered, allowed of pains and 
penalties affecting the civil status of the 
citizen, but only with the previous appro- 
bation of the state. 

It virtually prohibits the excommuni- 
catio maior, because this form of anathema 
inflicts injury on the “ civil honour” of the 
citizen, which is in the keeping of the 
state. It does not interfere with the 
excommunicatio minor, so far as this 
is inflicted solely in connection with 


matters within the spiritual sphere, as it 
will be remembered the old Landrecht 
did when it refused to allow of persons 
being excommunicated on the ground of 
heresy, and only allowed the measure as a 
police regulation against public scandals. 
But then, on the other hand, it forbids 
the use of these spiritual thunders when 
they in any way trespass on the secular 
sphere, as in the case of an excommunica- 
tion inflicted on employés for their official 
acts, or on electors for their public votes. 

Paragraph 4 breathes the old spirit of 
the Landrecht, which, it will be remem- 
bered, would never allow the serene sur- 
face of society to be ruffled by spiritual 
Sracas, 

In estimating this law we must once 
more beg our readers to remember that 
in Prussia it is an established Chureh 
with which the State has to deal. We 
have such an inveterate habit of imagining 
that in a Protestant country the Catholic 
religion can only be regarded as a kind of 
fancy creed like Quakerism, or Jumperism, 
and the like, and therefore not to be taken 
au sérieux, that we entirely forget that 
where it is established the canon law and 
the civil law are inextricably dove-tailed 
into each other, and that some authority 
must be found to draw the limits between 
them. For instance, we have no doubt 
that many Englishmen, and that well- 
informed Englishmen, will consider it a 
preposterous notion that the state should 
trouble itself as to whether its employés 
are excommunicated or not, because in the 
fulfilment of their public duties they may 
have come into collision with Papal laws, 
But if we look at the matter a little more 
closely we shall see what this means in a 
country where the Roman Catholic Church 
is established. At the time the law was 
made, for instance, in all the provinces of 
Prussia except the Rhine Provinces, civil 
marriage had not been introduced. The 
only way a Roman Catholic could get 
married, therefore, was canonically ; but 
by the excommunicatio minor he was 
shut out from all the sacraments. Conse- 
quently for the simple discharge of his 
public duties an employé might be con- 
demned to celibacy unless he chose to 
change his religion. Again, it is a well- 
known crime of /ése Papauté for a spiritual 
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person to cite his superior before a civil or 
criminal court. A Catholic judge and jary 
trying such a suit would become participes 
criminis and be excommunicated, and all 
of them, supposing they were marrying 
men, condemned to celibacy ! so that whole 
districts might thus be depopulated. But 
apart from these extreme cases, it is clear 
that the state not only has the right but is 
bound in duty to protect its citizens from 
intimidation in the discharge of their public 
duties and functions. The only question to 
be decided is whether the intimidation is a 
real one. In Italy, amongst the middle 
classes at least, excommunication has long 
ceased to be a bugbear. Almost everybody 
is either consciously or unconsciously ex- 
communicated, and nobody cares. In Ger- 
many this is not the case, and the fear 
that such or such an action may put a man 
under the ban of the Church does exercise 
a considerable influence on a large majority 
of the Catholic population. To allow a 
body organized like the Roman Church 
to use such a weapon for political pur- 
poses, on the plea of liberty of conscience, 
appears to us the mere raving of political 
superstition. If it is right to make 
piqueting an indictable offence it is a 
thousand times more right to make the 
intimidation of public servants and electors 
by excommunication an indictable offence. 
We, therefore, heartily approve of the 
law. 

VII. The next law has reference to the 
discipline exercised by the Church over its 
clerical members and other employés, and 
to the conflicts which may arise between 
the temporal and spiritual powers. It is 
entitled—* A law respecting ecclesiastical 
discipline and the creation of a tribunal 
for ecclesiastical affairs.” 

The last law treated of the disciplinary 
competence of the Church over the sheep. 
The present law, in so far as discipline is 
concerned, has exclusive reference to the 


shepherds and their dogs. 

It is divided into four principal sections, 
as follows :— 

(1.) General Dispositions. 

This section lays down in nine para- 
graphs the general rules which limit the 
exercise of the disciplinary powers of 


the Church. 1. It can be exercised only 
by the competent German ecclesiastical 
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authorities. 2, Where punishment in- 
volves privation of liberty or money fines 
the accused must be first heard. Dis. 
missal from office, suspension, &c., cannot 
be enforced without a regular process. 3, 
Corporal punishment is interdicted. 4, 
Money fines may not exceed thirty thalers, 
5. Punishments involving loss of liberty 
ean only be undergone in regular houses 
of ecclesiastical correction (demeriten 
Anstalten), and these must be situated 
in Germany—the term of imprisonment 
is not to exceed three months, and 
the free consent of the culprit is a 
conditio sine qué non. 6. The houses 
of correction are placed under the sur- 
veillance of the state, and are liable to 
inspection. 7, Notice of every sentence 
exceeding twenty thalers or imprisonment 
for a term of more than fourteen days 
must be given to the governor of the 
province, 8, The governor of the pro- 
vince can enforce obedience to §$ 5—7 
by fines up to 1000 thalers, and can also 
close a house of correction. 9. The en- 
forcement of a measure of ecclesiastical 
discipline by the executive organs of the 
state (the brachium seculare) can only take 
place after the case has been examined by 
the governor of the province. 

(2.) Of the Right of Appeal to the State. 

This section embodies the provisions of 
the law in regard to that secular bugbear 
of the Roman Curia, the vecursus ab 
abusu, or recours comme d’abus of Galli- 
can memory. The principle involved in 
the recours comme dabus is so elementary, 
and flows so necessarily from the relations 
between Church and State the moment 
the former claims rights other than mere 
individual liberty of conscience, that in 
some form or other it has had to be put 
into practice wherever the Roman Catho- 
lie religion has been given a locus standi. 

A few words will suffice to explain the 
principle at stake. 

The organization of the Roman Church 
is an essentially political one. It has a 
legislature, an executive, a body of law 
the oldest and the biggest in the world, 
and a carefully-elaborated system of law 
courts, When this system is once recog- 
nized within a political society owing alle- 
giance to a secular prince, there is neces- 
sarily established a concurrent jurisdiction, 
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and a concurrent jurisdiction necessarily 
implies the possibility of collision and of 
a conflict of laws. The claim of Rome 
has for centuries been that where a conflict 
of this kind arises the appeal is to the 
Curia, and not to the temporal lord ; and 
the most subtle forms of eternal damna- 
tion have been specially invented for clerics 
who should appeal to the secular power. 
On the other hand, the secular power has 
everywhere maintained its right to be the 
ultimate judge. 

The provisions of the third section of 
the law under consideration only puts into 
a more definite form a right always claimed 
and always exercised, not by Prussia only, 
but by every state in which there are 
Roman Catholics. Even in our long- 
suffering islands the O’Keefe case amply 
showed that her Majesty’s judges con- 
sidered that the municipal laws of Great 
Britain took precedence of the canon laws, 
in spite of the contrary opinion of the 
Irish episcopate. 

The principle of the law being the 
only really important point, we need not 
enter into the details of its application. 

(3.) Intervention of the State without 
being appealed to. 

This section is far more important than 
the last, for it exchanges the merely de- 
fensive attitude of the state for one of 
offence—le cas échéant. It no longer 
confines itself to receiving appeals from 
those injured, but steps forward and de- 
clares itself the injured party. It decrees 
in a word that where the executive Govern- 
ment considers “ that a priest or other ser- 
vant of a church society shall so seriously 
contravene the laws of the state, or the 
ordinances of the lawful authorities in 
matters that come within his office, or 
in the exercise of his spiritual functions, 
as to make his continuance in office in- 
compatible with public order, he may 
at the instance of the state be removed 
by a judicial sentence.” The eight para- 
graphs of the section lay down the forms 
of procedure to be observed on such occa- 
sions, Complaint is to be first made to 
the ecclesiastical superiors, and they are to 
be called upon to dispossess the obnoxious 
individual, and only in case of their re- 
fusal is he to be cited before the tribunal 
for ecclesiastical affairs, Where the said 


individual has no ecclesiastical superior in 
Germany, i.¢., in the case of bishops, the 
state brings its charges directly before the 
tribunal. 

There can be no doubt as to the strin- 
gent character of this law, and as to the 
incisive manner in which it cuts into the 
canon law. There is also a prima facie 
illogical look about it, for the state dis- 
ecards the pretension to appoint clerics, 
but here claims the right by a process of 
law to remove them. A door is also 
opened much more widely than we could 
wish to see to conflicts between the spiri- 
tual and temporal, by including contra- 
vention to the ordinances of the authorities 
in the same category as contravention of 
the laws of the state. In a country with 
the traditions of an absolute bureaucracy 
still so deep-rooted in the political life of 
the people as is the case in Prussia, the 
placing the ordinances of the authorities 
on the same footing as the /aws is 
certain to result in a maximum amount 
of arbitrariness. Whether a suspension 
from office, with a withdrawal of the 
state salary, wou'd not have sufficed 
without so violent a shock to Catholic 
consciences as the assumption of the right 
to depose a spiritual person from his 
spiritual office is a question which we think 
may fairly be asked.! Nevertheless, we 
still maintain that in an established Church 
the State must find the means of restrain- 
ing persons exercising functions which, 
though of a spiritual, are yet of a public 
kind, from so exercising them as to inflict 
injury on the community, and the best 
means for such a purpose is clearly a pro- 
cess of law before a proper tribunal. 

To refer once more to British pre- 
cedents, the principle at stake is exactly 
the same as that which Parliament asserted 


last session in creating a court against 
Ritualistie abuses with the apparent in- 
tention of enlarging it next session to a 
tribunal competent to judge ecclesiastical 


offences generally. Only the Prussian 


1 The assumption of the right to depose 
Bishops from their Bishoprics by the sen- 
tence of a secular tribunal is clearly an in- 
defensible and unjustifiable inroad into the 
province of the spiritual authority. We shall 
refer to the question more in detail in con- 
nection with the laws of 1874. 
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Parliament and tribunal keep their hands 
off dogma. 

The section we have here treated of 
reads like a parody of the Unam Sanc- 
tam :— The state is one body, with 
one head, not two heads, which would be 
a monstrosity, and that head the king. 
But in this body there be two powers, the 
temporal and the spiritual, and if the 
spiritual power err it shall be judged by 
the temporal, for in very truth it is the 
function of the temporal power to direct 
the spiritual, and to judge it if it be not 
good ”? ! 

(4.) Royal Tribunal for Ecclesiastical 
Affairs. 

The fourth section constitutes the tribu- 
nal for ecclesiastical affairs, before which 
cases coming under Sections (2) and (33) 
are to be tried. It is composed of eleven 
members, six of whom, including the 
president, must be judges of the realm. 
Seven form a quorum. 

VIII. We now come to the last, and by 
far the most important of the Falk Laws, 
entitled, “An Act regarding the prelimi- 
nary education (Vorbilduny), and the ap- 


pointment of spiritual persons.” 

The first section lays down the general 
outlines of the intended legislation in the 
following terms :— 

“ A spiritual office can in the Christian 
churches only be conferred on a German 
who has received his preliminary scientific! 


1 The English word “scientific,” which 
must be used in want of a better one, does 
not give the equivalent of the German word 
wissenschaftlich, by which is meant not science 
in the sense of the exact or positive sciences, 
but only thorough and systematic knowledye 
(wissen) on any subject. The standard of this 
thorough and systematic knowledge is not 
arbitrarily set by the state, but is the outcome 
of university culture ; and a scientific know- 
ledge of history, or philosophy, or German 
literature, or theology, would therefore be the 
knowledge approved as such by the facultics 
of philosophy or theology at the great univer- 
sities. In regard to theology the reader will 
at once seize the difference between the scien- 
tific knowledge which the state requires can- 
didates for orders to acquire, and the dogmatic 
teaching which it leaves untouched in the 
hands of the bishops. The former is concerned 
with exact information respecting the dogmas 
believed by mankind in general and Chris- 
tians in particular, the latter with teaching 
what particular doctrine A and B are to be- 
lieve. Dr. Manning would try and make 


education in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the present law, and against whom 
the government has raised no objection.” 

We must carefully examine the princi- 
ples here enunciated. 

1. Spiritual persons shall be Ger- 
mans, not foreigners. The churches, 
whether Evangelical or Catholic, shall 
be thoroughly national establishments, 
officered by natives of the empire. 2 
These native officers shall, as regurds their 
scientific education, ¢.¢., the systematic 
thoroughness of their secular knowledge 
and their acquisition of what is snowable 
about theology, have attained a standard 
determined by the state, which standard 
shall be that of the great universities, 
3. The state claims the right to veto 
appointments which may be dangerous to 
the interests of the community at large, 
but this not arbitrarily, but on certain 
definite grounds, subject to the judicial 
decisions of an ecclesiastical court. 

The second section determines the con- 
ditions required by the state in regard to 
preliminary education. 

1. The candidate shall have been edu- 
cated at a German gymnasium, é.¢., at a 
public classical school, and shall have 
passed the Abiturienten Examen, i.e., the 
tinal examination at such school. This 
final examination is so far a state exami- 
nation, that it is carried on under the 
immediate supervision of the state, which 
jealously watches whether the standard is 


Englishmen believe that the Prussian state, 
like Henry VIII., has turned doctor of theo- 
logy, and lays down what are the theological 
doctrines which Catholic candidates are to 
learn ; but nothing could be more incorrect. 
The state examinations have nothing to do 
with the theological studies of the candidates. 
All the state requires is that these shall have 
learnt all that is knowable about theology as 
taught by the Catholic theological faculties at 
the universities, ic, by bodies of Catholic 
professors appointed by the state with the > 
proval and consent of the bishops. We do 
not deny that for the future these appoint- 
ments may prove difficult on account of the 
anathemas launched by the Vatican Church 
against all forms of scientific teaching, and 
more especially scientific history and scientific 
theology, but for the present the difficulty has 
not yet arisen, as at every one of the great 
universities there is still a sufficient stock of 
Vaticanist professors left to make up the 
faculties, 
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kept up to its normal height, and equally 
throughout the land. It is bound to do 
this, as a great many public functions are 
dependent upon it, ¢.g., the one year in 
lieu of the three years’ military service. 
It is also the portal through which a man 
has access to university education, answer- 
ing in this respect to our matriculation 
examination. 

2. After having at the age of eighteen or 
nineteen passed the Abiturienten Examen, 
the candidate must proceed to a German 
university | for a three years’ course of 
theology and humanities ($4). The 
State examination, respecting which 
there has been so great an outery in 
the Vatican camp, has reference solely 
to the latter, and comprises mainly 
philosophy, history, and German litera- 
ture ($8). The special theological 


studies are an affair to be settled be- 
tween the candidate and the faculty of 
theology, just as special medical studies 
and the qualification of the candidates are 
an affair between the medical faculty and 
the medical students. When the candi- 
date has absolved his three years’ course 


of theology, and has had his secular know- 
ledge tested by a state examination, he is 
handed over to the spiritual “ arm,” and, 
if a Catholic, can, in the episcopal semi- 
nary, be Vaticanized and infallibilized to 
his, or rather the Bishop’s, heart's con- 
tent. With the examination for Holy 
Orders to be passed by him at the close of 
this course the‘state has nothing to do. 

There are still two provisions of the 
law to be noticed, which refer exclusively 
to Catholic candidates. 

The boys studying at the gymnasia, 
and the theological students at the uni- 
versities, are no longer to be collected into 
seminaries in the former case, and into 
colleges (convicte) in the latter. The ex- 
isting seminaries and colleges are placed 


1 There are exceptions to all these rules, 
such, ¢.g., that in a diocese where there is no 
university, candidates for orders in the diocese 
may receive their scientific training in the 
episcopal training establishments when these 
have been approved by the state, &e. ; but 
the exceptions do not affect the principles 
sought to be established by the Falk Laws, 
and we need not therefore concern ourselves 
With them. They fill up a large number of 
the paragraphs of the law. 


under very strict state surveillance, all 
manner of conditions being imposed upou 
them, which, considering that they are 
not allowed to take in new inmates, and 
must, in the natural course of things, very 
shortly die out, appears to us a very use- 
less kind of bureaucratic tracasserie. 

This measure certainly seems a harsh 
one to our English eyes, and we should 
be sorry to pass a verdict of approval 
without going more into the evidence than 
we have yet been able to do. The primd 
facie case against these seminaries and 
colleges is, however, a very strong one. 
It is certain that they are looked upon 
by Ultramontanes as the key of their 
position, or rather as their base of opera- 
tions, and that all their hopes of future 
empire are wrapped up in them. If, 
they say, the tender seed cannot be 
sheltered in the bosom of Mother Church 
from the angry blasts of the seculum, 
how can it grow up into the mighty tree 
that is to overshadow the seculum? On 
the other hand, if Ultramontanism, St. 
Ignatianism, and Vaticanism, as distinc: 
from Roman Catholicism, are recognized 
as dangers to society, it may be plausibly 
argued that what Ultramontanes, St. Igna- 
tianists, and Vaticanists affirm to be the 
great instrument of their power may 
very fairly be attacked by society. 

The practical argument against the 
seminaries is that no amount of intel- 
lectual training given individually in the 
public school, or the publie university, is 
proof against the adverse influences exer- 
cised upon the alumni in their corporate 
capacity by the Ignatian discipline of 
the houses where they are boarded and 
lodged. It is a case of Obscurantism 
versus Humanitarianism, and experts say 
that the latter having only the school 
hours, and the former all the hours of 
the day and night which are not school 
hours, the advantage is a!l in favour of 
the former. The Scythians, Herodotus 
tells us, blinded their slaves lest they 
should become conscious of their unite:! 
strength, and turn and rend their 
masters. They could go on grinding 
corn as well as before, but we presume 
were unable to make themselves generally 
useful. The seminaries, so the experts 
say, are institutions in which cecity is pro- 
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duced by artificial means, and this blind- 
ness, though impairing the general useful- 
ness of the blinded as members of society, 
is not found to interfere with their aptitude 
for grinding the grist that comes to the 
Vatican mill. 

In judging of the measure, however, 
there are other considerations of no small 
weight. The first is that it is only a 
return to the former state of things, and 
that the abuses to be remedied are of. a 
comparatively recent date. The gym- 
nasial seminaries in Prussia only go 
back to 1850, It was the emancipation 
of the Church at that date which called 
them into life, and since then the utmost 
efforts have been made to generalize them 
in obedience to the decrees of the Coun- 
cil of Trent, which lay down that candi- 
dates for the priesthood shall from their 
twelfth year be shut up from the light of 
day, and their humanity kneaded out of 
them. Before that date the boys destined 
for the priesthood, and who are largely 
recruited from the peasant and humbler 
bourgeois class, were lodged in private 
houses in the country town where the 
gymnasium was situated, and boarded turn 
about with charitable citizens, under the 
general supervision of the parish priest- 
hood. By this means they grew up into 
manhood as integral portions of civil 
society, and with the feelings of citizens, 
and they entered the priesthood with their 
eyes open and knowing the world in which 
they were to be called upon to work. 
Very sincere Roman Catholics affirm that 
this system had great advantages, that the 
knowledge of human life thus obtained in 
the concrete, with its real human lights 
and real human shadows, was in many 
ways truer than that obtained within the 
spiked walls of clerical cadet houses, and 
that for the practical work of a parish 
priest the experience gathered in youth 
from daily intercourse with the members 
of humble but carefully-selected house- 
holds, was superior to that derived ex- 
clusively from the legendary lives of fan- 
tastic saints instilled into imaginations 
rendered morbid by seclusion ; also that 
the kindly feelings generated between the 
families in the middle and even humbler 
classes, by whom the boys were boarded 
and lodged, and their future priests, 
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tended greatly to parochial peace and 
goodwill, and to the softening down of 
professional and hierarchical exclusiveness, 

It is further said, that had the system 
continued and not been superseded by that 
of the seminary, the episcopacy would not 
have disposed, as they do now, of a jeune 
garde severed and separated from the 
great body of the people, and ready to 
follow them to the death, or, at all events, 
to well-warmed prisons, in the cause of 
the Curia and the Syllabus. 

One thing is certain, that it is scarcely 
possible to imagine a greater contrast 
between two varieties of the same species 
than that presented by the average priest 
of sixty and the average priest of thirty 
as they are to be met with at the present 
day in Germany. 

We have given the argument against 
the seminaries, which seems a strong one. 
We need hardly advert to the Vaticanist 
argument in favour of them, as it is of 
the well-known kind: Whoever objects 
to them is ipso facto .. . well, it is 
perhaps better to use the Greek expres- 
sion—anathematized. 

There only remains the English argu- 
ment that such a measure is in restraint 
of those natural liberties which should be 
seeured to all citizens, and the only 
answer to this would be the wis major 
of an overpowering public necessity. 

In the above sketch we have placed 
before our readers the great Falk Law in 
regard to the preliminary education of 
spiritual persons. And now the strange 
thing, considering the outery it has 
caused, is that, apart from the matter of 
seminaries it introduces no new principle 
whatever into the Prussian legislation. 
What it does is to define and sharpen 
the provisions of the old law. ‘“ Rome 
having furbished and paraded anew every 
rusty tool she was fondly thought to 
have disused,” Prussia has looked to her 
needle-guns, and finding a good store of 
them on hand, has merely improved 
their locks and seen that her powder 
was dry. 

The right of the state to fix a standard 
of preliminary education for candidates for 
holy orders had always been proclaimed 
and always been acted upon. ‘The final 
gymnasial state examination had always 
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been compulsory, the education in the 

nasium equally so, the seminaries— 
with a few perfectly exceptional cases— 
having been merely clerical boarding- 
houses for the boys being educated at the 
gymnasium with the rest of the citizens ; 
and so likewise the three years’ university 
theological course or its equivalent. The 
only new feature is the state examination 
in humanities at the end of the university 
career, a repetition on a larger scale of the 
Abiturienten Examen, the object of which 
is merely to make sure that the candidate 
has not had all his secular knowledge in- 
fallibilized out of him during his theo- 
logical course. 

We are therefore in a position to judge 
of the kind of knowledge which Dr. 
Manning brings to bear on the subject 
when, after using language of the very 
strongest Vatican sort about the Falk 
Laws, he states in his essay on “ Czesarism 
and Ultramontanism,” as one of the 
worst things that can be said of them, 
that they “ give to the State the office of 
forming and educating the clergy by com- 
pulsory education in the gymnasiums and 
universities of the State,” a¢., a right 
which had existed and been continuously 
exercised during the whole period which 
Dr. Manning, on another occasion, de- 
scribes as having been one “ in which the 
liberties of the Church had been carefully 
respected and secured.” 

Such then is the preparatory training 
which the Falk Laws require that men 
charged with sych important public func- 
tions as those imposed on Catholic and 
Protestant ministers of religion should 
undergo, before they can be considered fit 
for the duties to be by them performed— 
men who, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, are the local managers of the 
national schools which constitute the 
rocher de*bronze on which the Prussian 
State is built up. 

We can only say that we heartily wish 
we could hope to see the day when our 
own Anglican, Romanist, and Noncon- 
formist pastors and masters would be 
compelled by “ Forster ” laws to go forth 
to their work thus equipped. 

The third section of the law has 
reference to the appointment of spiritual 
persons, with reference to which the state 
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claims a right of veto. There is nothing 
new in this principle. This right of veto 
had, as regards the nomination of 
Bishops, been conceded by Rome in the 
negotiations for the Bull De salute 
animarum, and the present law only ex- 
tends the principle to the inferior clergy. 

Against the principle! (we are dealing, 
the reader must never forget, with a State 
Church paid out of the funds of the 
state) it seems to us impossible to object. 
As a mere question of pecuniary invest- 
ment, the state which pays, has surely the 
right, if not to izsist on a superior article, 
at least to reject a bad one; and if it 
is lawful for the state to determine the 
qualifications of spiritual persons, it must 
be lawful for it to veto the appointment of 
non-qualified persons. We have nothing 
to object to the principle, therefore, though 
much to the details of the law, and the 
misfortune is that, with our limited space, 
it is very difficult to go into details, 

The law enacts (§ 15) that every 
spiritual superior shall duly notify to the 
government the candidate wh-m it is his in- 
tention to present to a cure. If the 
government has an objection to make to 
the applicant, it must be lodged within 
thirty days of this notification. |The ob- 
jection must be based on one of three 
grounds, either that the candidate does 
not possess the qualification required by 
the law; or that he has undergone a 
criminal sentence; or that there exist 
facts which justify the assumption that he 
will set himself in opposition to the laws 
of the State, or to the ordinances of the 
lawfuily-constituted authorities, or that he 
will disturb the public peace. 

The first two grounds are clearly valid, 
the last we can only describe as deplorable. 
It is true that it is not left to the libre 


1 Before 1873 this law had been applied in 
principle in almost every state of Germany 
except Prussia, and yet the Prussian bishops, 
in obedience to orders from Rome, had to go to 
— rather than obey it, on the plea that 

ome never could submit to this encroachment 
on her liberties. The reductio ad absurduin 
of the episcopal position was reached when 
the Bishop of Miinster refused to submit to 
the law as regards that portion of his diocese 
situated in Prussia, whilst obeying the law 
without more ado as regards the parishes 
situated in Oldenburg, where the law had 
always existed ! 
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arbitre of the executive to determine the 
facts which justify the assumption that at 
some future time the candidate may 
break the laws, as there is an appeal to 
the ecclesiastical tribunal, which must de- 
cide, by a process of law, what the value 
of those facts may be. Nevertheless, the 
vagueness, the elasticity, the utter want 
of tangibility in the principle laid down 
seem to us truly appalling. It reminds 
us of nothing so much as of the story’ of 
the lady who refused to call upon her 
neighbour, whom she did not know, be- 
cause she saw something about her eyes 
which told her she would not return the 
visit. 

The law respecting the Zntervention of 
the State without being appealed to would, 
we should have thought, have given the 
State all the necessary guarantees against 
being troubled by law-breakers in esse, 
without mal:ing special laws against law- 
breakers in posse. 

The fourth section deals with the pains 
and penalties to be incurred by ecclesiastics 
for the infraction of the above laws—they 
consist of fines, with equivalent terms of 
imprisonment in case of non-payment. 
Here again there is much in detail to 
object to, which we have no space to enter 
into. We must, however, specially anim- 
advert on § 23, the second portion of which 
appears to us to imply a radically wrong 
principle—the application of which in 
practice may be fraught with the most 
disastrous consequences. 

§23 enacts that a priest who shall 
exercise spiritual official functions (geist- 
liche Amtshandlungen) in a cure to which 
he has been illegally presented, shall be 
fined, &e. (These spiritual official func- 
tions clearly include the udministration of 
the sacraments of the Roman Catholic 
Church.) Further, it is enacted that the 
same penalty shall be incurred by a priest 
exercising such functions in a parish 
vacated in consequence of infractions of 
the law, after such priest has had notice 
given to him that proceedings have been 
inaugurated for the compulsory filling up 
of the vacancy. 

If we have rightly seized the meaning 
of this section, no more fatal blunder 
could, in our opinion, have been com- 
mitted: for its practical effect may be to 


visit the sins of the spiritual superiors 
—i.e., en derniére analyse, the sins of the 
Pope and his myrmidons of the Civiltg 
Cattolica—on the lay flocks ; and cases 
may well be imagined in which, by the 
combined obstinacy of Roman priests and 
Prussian bureaucrats, perhaps the two 
most obstinate classes in the world, a 
parish might be placed in a state of de 
Jacto interdict. The Bishop refuses to 
fill up a vacancy, the Herr Oberpresident 
fines and imprisons priests who undertake 
clerical functions in the vacated parish : 
the miserable parishioners can neither be 
born, married, nor buried according to the 
rites of their Church. Could any measure 
be better adapted than this to kindle feel- 
ings of disloyalty—to foster the belief 
that the Government of the Protestant 
Emperor was really attacking the religion 
of the Catholic lieges, instead of merely 
trying to break the stiff necks of an in- 
tolerably arrogant priesthood, who are 
quite content that their flocks should 
go wholesale “where the worm dieth 
not, and the fire is not quenched,” rather 
than give up one jot or tittle of their 
pretensions, or admit that they are beaten ? 

It seems to us that every necessary 
condition of the conflict would have been 
fulfilled if, besides the sequestration of tem- 
poralities, the civi? side of clerical functions 
(e.g. in the cases of baptism and marriage) 
had been judged null and void, whilst ab- 
solute liberty in regard to purely spiritual 
functions had been allowed. 
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There now only remain the laws of the 
eurrent year to be dealt with. Their ob- 
ject is to render the machinery for carry- 
ing out those of last year more efficient. 

IX. The law of the 20th May treats 
of the steps to be taken when an ecclesias- 
tical office is vacant. In the case of an 
episcopal see vacated by a sentence of the 
Ecclesiastical Court, we have to deal with 
what appears to us one of the greatest 
blots in the whole of the legislation of 
which we have been treating. For the 
claim of the State to depose a bishop is 
clearly one absolutely incompatible with 
the existence of the Catholic Church, 
whether Vatican or non-Vatican, and if 
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exercised on a large scale must necessarily 
drive the Establishment into a cul-de-sac 
from which no egress is imaginable. The 
State has clearly the right to punish a 
bishop if he breaks the laws, to withdraw 
his salary, and even to suspend him, and 
we may be told that as this practically 
comes to the same thing as deposing him, 
we are only splitting hairs; but we main- 
tain the contrary, and assert that as long 
as the State gives its formal and material 
recognition to the Catholic Church it is 
bound to recognize the fundamental con- 
ditions of its existence, and that to claim 
the deposing power in regard to bishops 
is as much an inroad into the spiritual 
sphere as the claim of the Pope to depose 
kings is an inroad into the temporal 
sphere. 

Thus much for the principle. As re- 
gards its application, § 6 provides that 
when a see has been vacated by a sentence 
of the Ecclesiastical Court, the Chapter 
shall be called upon at once to elect a 
vicar, If it fail to do this within ten days 
the Governor of the Province is to appoint 
a Commissioner to administer the tempo- 
ralities of the see. Against the latter 
provision no objection can be raised, but 
the summons addressed to the Chapter to 
elect a vicar is a deplorable blunder, arising 
either from ignorance or from a haughty 
disregard of the structural conditions of the 
ecclesiastical body legislated for. Where 
a bishop has not himself resigned, or been 
deposed by a spiritual court on the charge 
of heresy, a Chapter has as much power 
to proceed to the election of a vicar as the 
Guards’ mess would have of proceeding to 
the election of a Lord Mayor. To sum- 
mon them to do so is, as it were, to call 
upon them to declare themselves in open 
revolt, and to incite them to build ecclesi- 
astieal barricades. 

The remaining provisions of the Jaw 
have reference to the filling up of vacan- 
cies which may occur in cures to which a 
bishop has refused to appoint properly- 
qualified persons. In such cases, and 
others severally specified, the parishioners 
are to be called upon to elect their priest. 
The principle here introduced cannot be 
too highly commended, and will, we be- 
lieve, in course of time, lead to the most 
important results, 
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X. The law of the 21st of May is only 
a declaratory act, and contains no rew 
principle of importanee, 

XI. The last low on cur list is the Ger- 
man law of the 4th of May, by- which 
deposed bishops and dispossessed priests 
whose acts lead to the .sapposition, thet 
they may be intending’ to 4outhfue to 
exercise their functions, may be interned 
in certain localities and expelled from 
others, and, in case of their actually exer- 
cising such functions, may be deprived of 
their German citizenship and expelled 
from the empire. 

This Draconian law, though required 
solely for the use of Prussia, had to be 
passed by the German Parliament and 
Federal Council, the only competent 
organs for questions connected with per- 
sonal rights of citizenship, domicile, &ec. 
The touching docility with which Prussia’s 
allies flocked around her in her hour of 
need and voted this law almost unani- 
mously is worth noting. 

We have thus brought to a close our 
very imperfect sketch of the Prussian and 
German laws to which the Vatican De- 
crees gave rise. Want of space has com- 
pelled us to omit much that was important ; 
but we have at least attempted to give a 
coherent picture of the legislation as a 
whole. 

In passing a general judgment on these 
laws, we cannot, apart from the grave mis- 
takes towhich we have called attention, but 
express our approval of the principle which 
underlies them, because in it we recognize 
the first serious attempt made, from the 
liberal point of view, to abandon what we 
consider the great political heresy of the 
day, viz., the dogma of the isolation from 
each other of Church and State. Human 
society, in our eyes—and on this point we 
heartily agree with the Unam Sanctam— 
is one and indivisible. That which God 
has joined together it appears to us vain 
for men to attempt to put asunder. We 
are old-fashioned enough to maintain that. 
physiologically constituted as man is, and 
with his inherited tissues and nerve centres 
such as they are, the moral and religious 
organs of the lord of the creation have a 
congenital trick of acting in unison and 
sympathy with each other which it will 
take a great deal of careful breeding and 
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scientific selection effeciually to eliminate ; 

> oonsequertiy -thet the State, which 
must ‘ovcopty: itsel? with morality, cannot, 
fer- the -present at least, ignore religion. 
Very probably this «may all be changed 
somhe generations hhente; when men have 
fairly seiged‘the suvirg truth that they are 
after a@l}’not-n-en -but+ automata ; but until 
this automatic millennium sets in we must 
continue to legislate for human society on 
the basis of its human, and not of its 
self-acting, nature. We maintain, there- 
fore, that the State, which is the legislator, 
is bound to take cognizance of, and to 
acquaint itself with, every form of re- 
ligious belief, from Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
religious protoplasm upwards to that 
highly complicated vertebrate whose cere- 
bral functions Vaticanists assure us are 
immediately controlled by the Holy Ghost ; 
and that it can as little afford to ignore 
these forces in the body politic as the 
manager of a coal mine can afford to ig- 
nore the gases pent up in the bowels of 
his coal seams. How the relations between 
the two are in future to be settled we do 
not pretend to tell; but it will certainly 
not be by their turning their backs upon 
each other, and by the one walking to the 
north and the other to the south. Every 
step, therefore, taken in the direction of 
the not ignoring of each other seems to 
us clear gain. Vaticanism has only been 
rendered possible by the supercilious con- 
tempt with which Statesmen have treated 
Churchmen ; and the Falk Laws have at 
least the merit of taking the Catholic 
Church aw sérieux, and regarding it as 
an integral and very important portion of 
the body politic. 

In conclusion, we must remind our 
readers that we have all along examined 
these laws on their own merits only, and 
apart from the manner of their applica- 


the Vatican. 


tion. In regard to the latter, whilst 
making every allowance for the obstinacy, 
unreasonableness, and calculated fanati- 
cism which have marked the conduct of the 
hierarchy, we are yet strongly of opinion 
that even as a mere question of policy 
the campaign has on the part of the exe- 
cutive authorities been hopelessly mis- 
managed. Most of the prosecutions, with 
all the chicanery of fines, forced sales, 
and imprisonments, have turned on ques- 
tions of form, which we cannot but think 
might have been avoided, as indeed they 
must have been avoided in the dioceses 
whose bishops have not gone to prison. 
It was certain that the Curia had a de. 
mand for martyrs—every new religion 
requires them; and the greatest care, 
therefore, should have been taken to 
limit the supply to a minimum. “Sir,” 
lately observed that wise old statesman, 
Déak, in addressing the Speaker of the 
Hungarian Commons, “ beware of mar- 
tyrs. Your martyr is a most dangerous 
fellow!” By not following this precept 
we believe that the Prussian authorities 
have rendered a very real service to the 
Vatican, and have, pro tanto, strengthened 
the power and influence of the extreme 
leaders, and paralysed the reaction against 
the Vatican Decrees, which was making 
itself sensibly felt, even beyond the circle 
of avowed Old Catholics. Uncompro- 


mising legislation, with moderation and . 


conciliation in the manner of its appli- 
cation, would, we believe, have had 
the exactly contrary result, and have 
shown how considerable is the number 
of those to whom the Decrees are an 
intolerable burden. Three years ago to 
oppose the Decrees was to resist the 
oppressor and to give proof of courage. 
To do so now appears like deserting the 
cause of the weak and the oppressed. 
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